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To the man who goes out simply for the purpose of filling 
the bag, a blank day is a blank day, and his visage and demeanor 
show it; but to the observant naturalist-sportsman an empty bag 
at the end of a long and tiring day will be no criterion as to his 
feeling, for he may tramp home with heart far lighter than his 
bag even, and record an entry in his diary or memory which 
will be reverted to in after. years with much pleasure. 

Henry SHarp. 








THE ELK IN CANADA. 


Mucu interest has been excited by the report made 
last month of the killing in the Province of Quebec of a 
wapiti, the great elk of Canada. This species has been 
extinct in the East so far as known for many years, 
though formerly abundant along the Atlantic Coast, at 
least from Virginia to-Canada. One of the last localities 
where it existed was in the rough mountains of Penn- 
sylvania, but for many years there has been no evidence 
of its occurrence in the East further than the occasional 
finding of some of its bones or a decayed antler or two. 
It is said that there is no authentic record of the occur- 
rence of the elk in eastern Canada for the last thirty 
years. 

Up to about 1875 there were believed to be a few elk 
left in the dense forests of Michigan, and still later they 
inhabited the Roseau Swamp in Canada, near the bor- 
ders of Minnesota. These survivors were probably long 
since exterminated, and the elk is now confined to the 
Rocky Mountain region and westward. On the other 
hand, in many preserves in the wilder portions of New 
Hampshire, New York and elsewhere the Western elk 
have been reintroduced and have done remarkably well. 

The elk recently reported to have been killed in the 
Province of Quebec was taken on the Casupscull River, 
a branch of the Metapedia, not very far from the head of 
the Bay of Chaleurs. It is said to be a true elk, and its 
skin has been sent to a Boston taxidermist to be mounted, 
and the specimen will be shown at the sportsmen’s ex- 
hibition in New York next month. 

Confirming this capture is the statement by Count H. 
de Puyjalon, of the Department of Lands, Forests and 
Fisheries, Quebec, who, in his report on the region of 
western Quebec, published in 1896, states that on more 
than one occasion he has found unmistakable elk tracks 
in that country. Moreover, in a private letter to ForEST 
AND STREAM on the same subject he says: “I may add 
that I saw, though from a long distance, the two wapiti 
(Cervus canadensis) whose tracks I then followed. There 
can be no doubt with reference to the species of these 
two animals. Both unquestionably were the great Cana- 
dian stag.” He adds: “Moreover, that animal formerly 
existed in large numbers in our western country, and it 
seems to be possible-to admit that the exceptional cli- 
matic condition enjoyed by those regions since 1890 may 
have contributed to bring back a certain number of 
great stags to their original habitat.” Of the occurrence 
of the elk said to have been killed on the Casupscull 
River the Count de Puyjalon has no personal knowledge. 
“Nevertheless,” he writes, “I may say that in our sparsely 
inhabited country, covered with almost continuous for- 
ests, some kinds of animals may sometimes be found very 
far from their usual habitat, without its being possible to 
explain in a very rational manner the causes of a dis- 
persion as unusual as it is unexpected.” 

The matter here brought up will be keenly scrutinized 
by naturalists. The locality of this capture is within the 
original range of the elk, but one from which it has long 
been believed to be exterminated. Only two explanations 
of its occurrence are possible. Either it is a reintroduced 
animal, or it is a survivor of the ancient herd which 
roamed the Province of Quebec. It is hardly to be 
imagined that this last is true; for if the elk had been 
living in the Province of Quebec for thirty years without 
their presence being known they would by this time 
have become numerous, and among the many hunters 
who each season travel through these forests somé would 
have seen and reported them long ago. 

On general principles, it would seem much more 
likely that the particular specimen in question was an 
estray from some preserve or park, possibly in New 
Hampshire, possibly in New York. It is true that the 
distance from any such known park to the waters of the 
Metapedia is great; but, on the other hand, elk are 
‘known to wander far. It is well understood that in these 
great preserves of the northern United States trees are 
constantly falling on the fences and breaking them down, 


and nothing is more likely than that from time to time 
elk escape through breaches made in this and other ways. 

While it is conceivable that elk may still exist in Que- 
bac, it is highly improbable, and naturalists will demand 
evidence of a positive character before accepting this 
statement. 

We recall a few years ago the report current for a 
long time in the Adirondacks that a caribou or an elk 
had been killed there a fgew years before. A careful 
investigation of the facts by the Forest AND STREAM 
showed that instead of being an elk or a caribou, the 
specimen in question was a European red deer, which 
had been killed there a few years before. A careful 
in the Adirondacks. It was reported two or three years 
ago that a number of red deer had been turned out on 
the Island of Anticosti by M. Menier. It is possible that 
one or more of these may have in some manner escaped. 





THE BIRD OF WASHINGTON. 


No American who ever lived has been so honored as 
Washington in lofty monument, in statuary of marble 
and bronze, and in the bestowal of his name upon State 
and city and county and town. From the time when 
Washington took command of the American army down 
to this present moment the name has been first in war, 
first in peace and first in the hearts of his countrymen; 
and they have used it for all manner of purposes—Wash- 
ington Masonic lodges, volunteer fire companies, schools 
and colleges, prize cattle, baseball clubs, steamboats, mili- 
tia companies, lozenges, negro slaves, and brands of 
flour, and Washingtonian societies of reformed drunkards. 
Considering this proclivity, then, it was not surprising 
that when the naturalist Audubon, while voyaging on 
the upper Mississippi, beheld in the distance a bird of 
majestic flight, then first seen by him, and thought to 
be new to science, he should have chosen for it the name 
of Washington. This first bird he -did not succeed in 
capturing, but in after years, in Kentucky, the longing 
he had cherished was gratified by the capture of a speci- 
men, which he describes in the first volume of the Or- 
nithological Biography. Of the name and the impulse 
which prompted him to bestow it, he records: 


The name which I have chosen for this new species of eagle, 
the Bird of Washington, may, by some, be considered as prepos- 
terous and unfit; but, as it is indisputably the noblest bird of its 
genus that has yet been discovered in the United States, I 
trust I shall be allowed to honor it with the name of one yet 
nobler, who was the saviour of his country, and whose name will 
ever be dear to it. To those who may be curious to know my 
reasons, I can only say, that, as the new world gave me birth and 
liberty, the great man who insured its independence is next 
my heart. He had a nobility of mind, and a generosity of soul, 
such as are seldom possessed. He was brave, so is the eagle; 
like it, too, he was the terror of his foes; and his fame, extend- 
ing from pole to pole, resembles the majestic soarings of the 
mightiest of the feathered tribe. If America has reason to be 
proud of her Washington, so has she to be proud of her Great 
Eagle. 

And what was. this noble “Bird of Washington,” 
named in honor of “one yet nobler?” Modern authori- 
ties make it the young of the white-headed sea eagle, or 
bald eagle; and if we turn to Coues, we find the “Bird of 
Washington’—for all its high-sounding name, and as 
if in flouting of Audubon’s patriotic enthusiasm—sum- 
marily characterized as ‘‘piscivorous, a piratical parasite 
of the osprey, otherwise notorious as the emblem of the 
republic.” Alas! for this age of iconoclasm and irrev- 
erence. 








GETTING AWAY FROM 127. 


In a crowded New York street car the other day a doc- 
tor and a restaurant cook got into a quarrel because the 
doctor thought the cook ought to move a bundle to 
make room for a woman to sit down; and in the affray 
which ensued the doctor drew a revolver and shot the 
cook. When we consider the nervous strain to which 
city people are subjected in the congested street car traffic 
which makes up so much of their daily experience, the 
marvel is not that this doctor shot the cook, but that 
personal conflicts are not of everyday occurrence. That 
people permit themselves to be shoved and pushed and 
wrenched and squeezed and jammed and gouged and 
poked and walked on and twisted and compressed and 
pulled out and doubled up and bent back and sat upon, 
and with it all utter no protest, manifest no resentment, 
take not the law into their own hands, but meekly turn 
the other cheek, this is both a tribute to the inherent and 
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all-triumphant amiability of the average man and woman, 
and an indication of a rule of conduct based upon a phil- 
osophy learned by experience, which teaches that it is 
after all wiser to endure in silence, to bite the lip in self- 
repression, to crowd down and stifle the impulse to as- 
sert one’s rights, and so to suffer and see others suffer 
without protest or resentment. For in ninety-nine cases 
out of one hundred, if one permits himself to digress 
from this rule of conduct he surely flies from ills he has 
to those he knows not of, nor ever dreamed of, until he 
finds himself the center of a street car scrimmage. If 
under all circumstances it is utterly impossible to keep 
one’s temper, the wise man at least makes effort not 
to betray that his temper and he have parted company. 
‘This is the rule of conduct deliberately adopted by peo- 
ple who want to get to their business in the morning 
and to their homes at night in a tolerably equable state 
of mind. 

And one consideration, which is potent and comfort- 
ing with those who are so favored as to benefit by it, is 
that some of these blessed days, when the trout are rising 
and the birds are singing by the brooks, there will be a 
getting away from it all. For in the midst of “the push” 
there comes to one visions of green fields and flowing 
streams, and the quiet and content and peace of nature; 
and in fancy beholding such scenes, in fond anticipation 
promising for himself a fishing trip, he may well forget 
the annoyance of the present in the contemplation of the 
future. There is no theory nor speculation about this. 
The fishing one has had and the fishing he looks for- 
ward to are not of the past and of the future only, but of 
the present as well. 

Some people wonder why men are anglers, and what 
there can be in the catching of trout or bass, that your 
fisherman should be so bent on going fishing. Well, 
one explanation is that a fishing trip means getting away 
from the turmoil and vexation of the street cars. 








SNAP SHOTS. 


From many parts of the country comes word of the 
effect of the great storm upon the game birds. The 
most astonishing phenomenon of the storm was its sever- 
ity in the far South. The residents of the northern part 
of Florida were treated to the sight of a snow-covered 
landscape, something which tens of thousands had never 
seen before. Judge R. C. Long, writing from Tallahas- 
see, reports that the mercury on the Sunday night of the 
blizzard went down to 2 degrees below zero, this being 
a record of 9 degrees lower than ever before known; but 
while fruit and vegetables were wiped out, the supply of 
quail, snipe and lesser scaup ducks, Judge Long reports, 
is abundant, and a goodly number of winter shooters 
are finding the sport all that it could be, snowstorm or 
no snowstorm, 





A correspondent writing from Rockingham, N. C., re- 
ports that the birds were not badly injured in that vicin- 
ity, while Mr. Chas. Hallock sends us from Fayetteville, 
in the same Stafe, a story of universal slaughter perpe- 
trated by the people when they found the game at their 
mercy. - “The poor, starving and freezing birds,” he writes, 
“robins, doves, larks, sparrows, woodpeckers—anything 
that flies or is able to fly—count as game; twenty to 
fifty robins make a common bag. Battues of twenty to 
thirty guns go dove shooting and bag seventeen to thirty 
apiece, the doves congregating at feeding places when 
snow buries everything else, and here falling easy vic- 
tims to the gun.” 


From Charlestown, N. H:, Von W. sends a record of 
mercury below the freezing point steadily from Jan. 24 
to Feb. 17, and often below zero in the morning, with 
consequent hardship for the feathered woodfolk. “Many 
of us feel sore at heart,” writes a Danvers, Mass., cor- 
fespondent, “over the prospect that most of our quail 
have been killed by cold, hunger or suffocation. Some 
seem to think the birds will pull through all right, as 
the high wind drifted the snow. Some places it is toft. 
deep and others only a few inches, and we have consid- 
erable high feed, such as bayberries, that makes a good 
winter food for the quail.” We shall look for further re- 
ports of the effects of the great storm on the game, 
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Zhe Bportsman Gourist. ~ 
Vacation on a Way-Back Farm: 
t. 





SUMMER came suddenly upon us from a cool. spring, 
and the heat was enervating. I went to my office one 
morning and sat at my desk by the open window, too 
listless to work upon the architectural drawing before 
me. Above the desk was a rosewood case with glass 
doors, through which I could see my favorite guns. I 
love a gun as a small girl loves her doll; and I sat and 
looked, and longed to get out of the city to the broad 
country, where I could wander at will through woods and 
meadows with gun or fishpole. I opened the pile of let- 
ters on the desk. The bottom one was from a farmer 
in western Maine. When I was a boy, which wasn't 
many years ago, I spent a happy summer with this far- 
mer, and we have exchanged occasional letters ever since. 
His family then consisted of himself, his wife, two well- 
grown girls and a small boy. The letter ended with: 

“Susan, which is my eldest girl, has moved with her 
family clear over to Mattawaumkeag, and we ain’t seen 
nothing of her for nigh two years, and don’t hear often. 
Elmiry has got her a man, and was married last Decem- 
ber. She lives over to Oxbow. Almon, he is big as any 
man now, and does most of the work around the farm; 
but we is mighty lonesome. ‘Pears to me there ain't 
nothing to hinder your coming down and making us a 
visit. You come, anyhow. I am goin’ down to the vil- 
lage next Friday, and I shall look for you on the morn- 
ing train.” 

Why not go? I guess I will go. This is Thursday. 
I'll take to-night’s boat to Portland, and the 5 o'clock 
train up the road, and the old fellow won't be disap- 
pointed, after all. To decide was to act. I wiped and 
put away my drawing instruments, closed my desk, and 
took down my new small-caliber rifle. From a-drawer in 
the bookcase I took a long list of things necessary to 
convenience and comfort on hunting trips. I made this 
list a little at a time during many years. I am quite likely 
to go off on unexpected gunning and fishing trips. and 
by referring to this list I can select just what is neces- 
sary to any especial occasion, and not find, on my arri- 
val, that I am desperately in need of something forgot- 
ten. 


II. 


The next morning found me on the train traveling 
northwest from Portland. With great peace and good 
will I watched the passing woods, streams and pastures, 
rich in the light and shade of a sunny summer morning. 
Four or five hours at good speed, with few stops, took 
me to a certain little railway station beside a little village 
clustered upon the high, sandy bank ofariver. A delight- 
ed man was my farmer. Merrily we mounted his wagon 
and rattled away. For a mile or so the road runs along a 
sandy valley beside the river. Houses are scattered along. 
some with maple trees in front, some beside clusters of 
red or silver birches. Then commences a_ four-mile 
climb, up, continually up, over a roadbed of rolling stones 
and pebbles washed by every freshet. Not a human hab- 
itation the whole way. The great trees meet overhead. 
Thé hills slope sharply up on one side, down. on the 
other. The horse has all he can do to haul the wagon, 
and the farmer and I walk beside. Finally we leave the 
woods for a level space, containing a great farm. We 
stop at the house to leave the mail and to exchange 
hearty greetings. Then onward and into the woods again, 
and upward. A long, hard climb, and the road turns 
around a hill. The woods cease, and there before us is 
a small upland valley, clear of trees, a knoll in the middle 
with a collection of low, scattered, farm buildings on it, 
and hills, mostly wood-covered, rising all around. Their 
only break is where the road runs in. Down a little 
slope we rattle, cross the brook, go a little further and 
cross it again, and then, looking up, we see the house, 
barn, woodshed and pig house, all apparently gathered 
close together. 

The farmer’s wife was at the door to meet us, but the 
boy was too shy, and was waiting in the barn for me to 
make first advances. Many are the delightful, natural 
country people I have lived with, buf none so retired, 
quaint and old-fashioned as these. There is no neighbor 
for nearly two miles. From there to the next neighbor is 
four miles. A caller during the year is a rarity. The 
farmer’s wife is about sixty years old and never has been 
further than twelve miles from this house, where she was 
born. Forty-seven years ago, when the farmer was 
twenty-one years of age, he “went up to Bostine” and 
now remembers every incident of that remarkable ad- 
venture. 

Think of a boy fourteen years old, man grown, who 
never rode on a railroad, never heard of an electric car, 
never ate nor heard of oysters, lobsters, ice cream, choc- 
olate, or tropical fruits, and can’t imagine the sea, a tall 
building, or a theater. Do you say, “What an igno- 
ramus?” Not a bit of it. There never was a more 
agreeable companion than he. He wasn’t much of a 
talker, and for a week never said much but “Yes” or 
“No.” But what he didn’t know about all out-doors 
was hardly worth knowing. Always good-natured, always 
quiet, never tired, we tramped the forest and fields, fished, 
hunted, camped and sketched together. After making 
his acquaintance at the barn I asked him to go to the 
house with me to help me carry my trunk to my room; 
but my secret motive was to make him forget -self-con- 
sciousness in curiosity to see my things. I thought his 
tongue would be loosened by questions; but therein I 
was mistaken. He sat and looked with evident interest: 
heard my explanations about a jointed fishpole, artificial 
flies and rubber worms; handled my rifle with deference; 
smelled my Java coffee and looked amused at the filter 
coffee-pot, but never opened his mouth. 

Meantime the sun had gone behind the clouds, and 
I proposed that we try to catch some trout for supper. 
We moved .a portion of the woodpile and dug him some 
worms—he said “No” to my offer of a rubber one— 
then went to the meadow southwest of the house, where 
a number oij-deep, bubbling springs gave rise to a brook. 
The brook appeared but a thread among the stubble, but 
was mysteriously wide and deep, for it had cut beneath 


the sod.on each side. Here were abundance of greedy 
trout, Trout are light or dark in color, according to 
whether they live in sunshine or shadow, and dark trout 
are the. most beautiful fish in the world. Their backs 
are a very dark, rich brown-black; their sides a trifle 
lighter, with many brilliant, jewel-like spots of bright 
red, surrounded by yellow and light blue; the brown 
backgréund shades to tawny yellow below and then 
blends into flashing silver. on the belly.- All trout are 
very shy and-suspicious, and if the ground shakes, or 
they see the fisherman, or a moving shadow, or the bait 
is out of season, or looks suspicious, Mr. Trout coolly 
and persistently refuses to become acquainted with Mr. 
Fisherman, ; 

We walked quietly and softly to the meadow, where 
we separated by a few hundred feet and approached the 
last 100ft. to the brook on all fours, taking up and put- 
ting down hand and knee with utmost caution. I felt 
again, as in boyhood, the intoxicating, wild instincts of 
the hunter. The gentle breeze blew in my face, and brought 
to my nostrils the sweet smell of the peppermint and 
spearmint, which trailed its stems in the water. Lying 
on my stomach, I used my utmost skill to fool the wary 
beauties, and was rewarded by occasional struggles with 
strong .and desperate fish, trying to escape, or to rub 
off the hook, or break the slender line or pole. Out of 
the corner of my eye I could see that Almon, with equal 
skill and a real bait, an alder pole and a stout line, was 
putting two fish into his old burlap bag ‘for one that 
went into my creel. When I hooked a fish I had more fun 
with it than he had with his. for my fish had a chance 
to escape and cripple my fishing apparatus too, and I 
had to put my skill against the fish’s to see who should 
be victor. Which would you prefer, more fun or more 
fish? Why not combine both by putting a live bait on 
my hook? There was no other reason than that when 
we went fishing together we caught all that the family 
could eat, and that was enough. We fished down the 
stream to the road, where alders overhung little water- 
falls, dark and quiet pools, and babbling runs, with 
bright pebbles and moss-covered boulders. I watched to 
see if Almon would jerk his fish out and tangle his line 
and dangle his fish on the bushes overhead, and get 
mad and use country swear words. Not he. A little 
motion of the wrist and a slight lifting of the pole sui- 
ficed. 

When, toward evening. we returned to the house, the 
setting sun was sending long bars of light through the 
cloud banks. We set three chairs on the grass by the 
back porch, and while Almon called the hens I put a 
pan of trout in the left-hand chair, an empty pan in the 
right chair, and sat in the middle one, with a board on 
my knees. Around us were three cats, five dogs and a 
hundred or more hens. Every time a fish head was 
thrown there was a wild rush from all sides converging 
on the bait. The dogs and cats reached it first, hens 
flying, scratching and chucking on top of them in a rough 
and tumble scramble. The hens always finally secured 
the morsel, generally by picking it out of a dog’s mouth. 
The dogs and cats were persevering, and contested as 
gamely for the fiftieth morsel as for the first. I called 
the largest cat and gave her a morsel from my hand. 
Instantly the cat was the center of a struggling mass of 
hens three deep on.top of her. The cat rolled on her 
back and scratched for dear life. and the hens made a 
fearful racket. A hen which had been standing by 
dashed in and got the fish head and ran away, followed 
by a string of others. She had to fly to the house top 
to get a chance to eat it. We watched her swallow it 
whole, after many gulps and gasps, and then we went in. 

The large, dim kitchen was a most delightful room at 
night. In the middle of one side was a great open fire- 
place, where a glowing bed of coals lighted the pots and 
pans set on them, or hanging by hooks or chains from 
a long crane. Beside the firenlace were the iron doors 
of a brick oven. The ceiling was but a couple of feet 
above the head, dark with age and smoke, and hung 
around the fireplace with strings of onions and dried 
apples. A long table stood in the middle of the room, 
set for supper. Opposite the fireplace an alcove between 
two large corner cupboards showed two doors leading to 
the family sleeping rooms. The two ends of the room 
had two windows each, and between the windows of one 
end was the sink. Here the fish were washed and rolled 
in corn meal, and soon we had the pleasure of seeing 
them curl and brown in boiling salt pork fat. Most of 
the good odor went up the chimney. - We-gathered at 
the table. A small lamp in its middle lit the white cloth, 
and left the rest of the room vague and shadowy. The 
dish of trout passed from hand to hand. We helped our- 
selves from a milk pan heaped high with young string 
beans and peas, crowned by a great lump of melting but- 
ter. Corn bread, tea and milk went with them. Then a 
great, steaming bean pot was brought from the brick 
oven, the lid removed, a long-handled spoon stuck in, 
and I was helped to the most delicious Indian pudding 
I ever tasted; soft, jelly-like, wheyey, rich and satisfying. 

After supper three of us sat before the fire and two of 
us talked. The farmer’s wife was doing the dishes at the 
sink. The farmer sat at my right with his feet on a 
stool, head bent forward, and grizzly beard reaching 
down his vest. Almon sat on an uncomfortable chair 
at the left, heels on the top round, bent forward, with 
hands clasped around his knees. The farmer smoked 
his clay pipe and watched the fire, and talked at it to 
me, and mostly asked questions. The farmer’s wife soon 
joined us. We put a fresh stick on the coals and watched 
thé ever-changing flames. and talked of the years gone 
by. The farmer told stories of his boyhood. I supposed 
the region was then one of bears and wolves and wild- 
cats, but he told me that it was then well dotted with 
farms. . The companions of his boyhood had died or 
moved away; their children had gone to manufacturing 
towns, and the farm lands had merged into his or gone 
into the hands of the great landed proprietor who lived 
next down the road. The farmer’s wife soon fell asleep 
in her chair, and I took the hint that these people usu- 
ally retire and rise with the sun. 


III. 


My bed was a great four-poster in the clean-smelling 
spare room‘at the other end of the house. How delicious 
was the feeling of that crisp, firm, corn-husk mattress 
under the smooth sheet, Once in the night I was awak- 





. 


ened by the rush of barking dogs past my window, the 
sound growing fainter in the distance and finally dying 
away down the road. I spoke of it in the morning while’ 
I was watching Almon and his father milking in the 
barn. 

“Might hev be’n a fox, or a coon, or mebbe somethin’ 
bigger,” said the farmer. “One year we was mighty pes- 
tered with some critter that kept ketchin’ our hens an’ 
clawin’ the eats. My wife got so scared that she didn’t 
dare venter outside the door nights. Finally we ketched 
him in a steel trap, an’ what do you think it was?” I 
guessed a lynx. “Nope, it was a whoppin’ big, black, 
stray tomcat, an’ he fit so we smashed the trap tryin’ to 
kill him. The curis’ thing is, whar he come from. They 
ain’t nobody within twenty miles ever had such a cat.” 
I had my private suspicions that he didn’t always know 
cats from “somethin’ bigger.” 

A horn sounded from the house. “Breakfast,” said 
the farmer. We turned the cattle out into the lane, whose 
low stone walls, overhung by raspberry bushes, and 
shaded on one side by overhanging boughs of apple trees, 
directed them to the forest-girt pasture that occupied the 
hill slopes on all sides except toward the road.. Milk pails: 
in hand, we repaired to the house. An enormous pew- 
ter coffee-pot stood by my plate. 

“T b’lieve you said you wanted to make your own cof- 
fee,” said the housewife. 

“T think I have an improvement on the old method,” 
I replied, and brought my nickel apparatus. While all 
stood watching, the coffee was put in the filter, set in the 
pot, boiling water was poured in the strainer and upon 
the coffee, and the apparatus assembled air-tight. 

“T guess you are mighty. fond of coffee,” said the far- 
mer. 

“IT guess so too,” I replied, and smiled at the recol- 
lection of the great yellow package the fariner had 
brought from the village and exhibited to his wife with 
the remark: “How much do you suppose I giv’ fer 
that?” She looked it all over, read all the printing, 
hefted it, and guessed. Said he: “Fifteen cents, and this 
spoonholder throwed into the bargain.” “Let's have that 
kind right along,” said she, “ and mebbe we'll get some 
dishes.” “Then if you don’t need the dishes,” said I, 
“you can sell them to Elmiry and have the coffee for 
nothing.” 

While we were eating breakfast the farmer said: “That 
remark o’ yourn yisteddy about sellin’ Elmiry the dishes 
an’ havin’ the coffee for nothin’ ’minds me of the way 
Hi Robinson got somethin’ fer nothin’ out er the store- 
keeper at the village. You ’member Hi, don’t you? 
He’s kinder slow spoken, ’n’ some folks calls him fool- 
ish. One day I was settin’ in the store a spell, with a lot 
more, an’ in comes Hi. He goes up to Lish, who keeps 
the store, an’ takes an egg out o’ his pocket an’ says: 
‘How’'ll yer swap?’ ‘Oh, I d’n’ kno’s I want to swap fer 
one egg,’ says Lish, ‘what do you want for it?” ‘A 
darnin’ needle.’ ‘Well, I'll swap with you.’ says Lish, 
an’ took the egg and giv’ him ther darnin’ needle. Hi 
stood ‘round a while, an’ then he says. drawlin’ like. 
‘Say, ain’t yer goin’ ter treat?’ “Treat? On one darnin’ 
needle?’ says Lish, ‘not much.’ ‘Feller ’cross the way 
will,’ says Hi. Lish grinned. ‘All right,’ says he, jest ter 
humor him, ‘what'll yer have?’ ‘Cider ’n’ aig,’ says Hi. 
That tickled the rest on us, but Lish brought the cider, 
an’ broke ther egg into it—Hi’s own egg—an’ Hi see it 
was a double yelker. Hi took up ther glass an’ looked 
at ther egg some time. Then he says, says he: ‘Say, 
hadn’t yer better gimme ‘nother darnin’ needle?’ ” 


IV. 

Stories and breakfast ended, I took the rifle from its 
rest above the mantel shelf and followed the road toward 
the next neighbor’s. The clouds were high and fleecy, 
the sun in full splendor, but for summer time not very 
hot. In that altitude the heat is never very intense. 
Going down the knoll toward the first bridge presented 
the picture of the yellow road cut in the turf, winding, 
and undulating, full of light and shade and _ color, 
softened by bordering vegetation, and disappearing in 
shadow. A gentle breeze brought sweet country odors. 
All about, birds, trees, grass and flowers. I walked soft- 
ly, drinking enjoyment. The woods approached, and 
their dim recesses seemed black by contrast. What is 
that dim form? It may be the next neighbor's red setter 
dog. So vague were the outlines that I stopped to await 
a motion. There was no motion. I opened the rifle and 
snapped the breech down. At the click the shadowy form 
became a fox on the gallop to circle past me. The fox 
kept steadily to his path, and a bullet from the rifle began 
a cross path. The two paths and the two bodies, the big 
soft one and the little hard one, instantly intersected, and 
I held a harmless fox in my.arms and stroked his soft 
fur. Shall I go back to the house with him? No; I will 
put him in a tree out of the way of harm. 

The forest path lured on. Patches of sunlight moved 
on the forest floor, golden bright, lighting green moss 
and checkerberry plant, brown twigs, dark red and rus- 
set leaves. Vistas in half-light showed between the tree 
trunks. Red squirrels chirred, occasional gray ones ran 
along nearby boughs, deer had left frequent evidences. 
The lives of all were safe; the rifle was not for them dur- 
ing this season. The road led on and on, with delight at 
every step. Finally, like sighting a telescope, straight 
down the dark road was a bright picture of a large 
white farmhouse, with outbuildings attached, a garden, 
a woodpile, and a great protecting tree. From the upper 
windows of the house everything the sight could reach 
belonged to this proprietor: hills and valleys, forest, field, 
stream and meadow. Truly, he could say, “Monarch of 
all I survey.” 

I found him seated at the grindstone in the shadow of 
the barn, sharpening a scythe. He reached for my rifle 
and looked it all over critically. “That’s a mighty pretty 
gun. It’s about the si heft of my %randsir’s pea- 
rifle, only it’s got a smaller hole. Seems to me ’tain’t 
much more ’n a toy. You calc’latin’ to shoot any b’ars 
with it?” 

“No, I guess not. I haven’t lost any bears. I brought 
it along more-for company than for game. The game 
law is on now, you know.” 

“Game law? Humph! Ain’t nobody around here to 
touch you if you shoot anything you want. Ther’s plenty 
of deers around, ’n’ pa’tridges is thick ’s hens up in the 
parsters, Help yourself.” 





-“¥ shot a fox coming down here.” 

“Did you, now? With that little gun?” 

“That little gun-has more business to it than you think. 
With a soft pointed bullet and high pressure powder 
you could make beef of one of your cows at 5oyds. first 
shot. But I’m looking for woodchucks this morning. 
Got any chucks hereabouts?” 

“Chucks enough to fill the barn right out in that field 
beyond the orchard.” 

To the field I went at once. It reminded me of a stif- 
fened sea or a rolling prairie. From the highest ridge 
I could see the whole of it at once, about half a mile wide 
by a mile long. Yellow and brown stubble shone in the 
sun. “Scattered apple trees dotted one end. Woods bor- 
dered all around. A trickling stream sparkled and dis- 
appeared amid long grass and tufts of bushes. Within 
range of the rifle I counted fourteen black dots, each 
with a red patgh.in front. There are the holes, anyway. 
Now for the chucks. 

I_ stretehed out at full length on the side of the ridge 
away from most of the holes and waited. The sun 
warmed my back and the breeze cooled one side of my 
face. Rising heat-waves made the air shimmer, and dis- 
tant objects seemed to‘waver. In the blue distance above 
the woods rose the outlines of distant hills. There 
patches of bare rock shimmered like gray steel were out- 
lined by shade lines of deepest purple. Clumps of small 
trees presented soft forms of yellow-green. Old trunks 
of dead birches made vertical lines of white. A long 
time passed in the enjoyment of nature. Solitude, quiet, 
peaceful, and richly beautiful, brought to the imagination 
romance and vaguely drifting stories. I rested my head 
on. my outstretched arm and luxuriated in the beautiful 
pictures that, without effort, formed and changed, and 
passed before the mind’s eye, an involuntary nature’s 
drama. From my revéry I fell to watching the ants that 
were investigating the Gulliver who lay over their tiny 
nests. Their little feet and antennz tickled my bare skin, 
and-I started-to rise, and then I recollected why I was 
there, Probably that motion had sent every woodchuck 
head back into its hole. No, there sat three chucks 
upright, each on -his earth-patch. Several holes were 
gray with heads, and I knew just how all the noses were 
working and smelling for a scent of the intruder. After 
a while I rolled a green apple down the opposite side of 
the ridge. The smallest chuck ran for it at once and 
sat up in plain view and ate it. More chucks appeared. 
Any one of them was an easy shot, but I decided to give 
them a fair chance for their lives. I selected one which 
I judged to a fat young female, and waved my hand on 
high. Instantly every chuck ran for his hole. Most of 
them halted at the entrance and turned their heads around 
in my direction and waited to see if they were pursued. 
I whistled and in they dived, turned around, and almost 
immediately stuck their heads out to look and sniff. I 
guessed my youngster to be 75yds. distant, took out the 
long-distance cartridge and quietly substituted a soft- 
nosed, short-range one, raised the rifle sight two notches, 
took a careful bead on the center of the forehead and 
gently pressed the trigger. Every head but that one dis- 
appeared at the report. That‘one stayed just where it 
was. I didn’t need to go get it, for it would certainly wait 
for me, so I gently put another cartridge in place and 
kept quiet. In a few minutes another hole became gray. 
A change in the rifle sight, another report like the crack 
of a child’s whip, and the hole remained gray. A much 
longer wait, and then another substitution of a gray spot 
for a black one. Another. crack, and one more chuck 
became mine. Three chucks and an 8lb. rifle were enough 
to lug on a warm day, so I went from hole to hole and 

drew out the limp occupants by the ears. I called with 
my burden at the great farmhouse. They were having 
dinner, and I gladly accepted an urgent invitation to 

“set up to the table.” 

Master and mistress, farm hands and maids, all put 
their knees beneath the same broad board. The jests 
were merry and personal, and the beans, boiled pork, 
cucumbers, “white cake,” “sweet cake” and pie, as good 
as they smelled. Cheese and cider, after the meal, were 
passed as we tilted back in our chairs for the noonday 
rest. The afternoon was spent in the hay field. The 
men took turns in pitching on and raking after, while I 
trod the load. In the shadow of a haystack was a jug 
of cider wrapped in a wet cloth. We all took care not 
to let it get lonesome. 

In the cool of the late afternoon I started home with 
two of the woodchucks, and gathered the fox on the way. 
The dogs spied me from afar, and the game had to be put 
in a tree to keep it whole, while I shouted for the dogs to 
be called home and shut up before I could v0 on. The 
setting sun was richly coloring the clouds beyond the 
house as I toiled up the knoll with my burden, and sup- 
per and rest were pleasant prospects. 


We 


No church bells broke the stillness of the next morn- 
ing. Neither did any crack of the rifle, or cast of fly 
or bait. But we did desecrate the early Sabbath morn- 
ing by preparing the game. Seated on a couple of great 
peeled hemlock logs, Almon dressed the fat young wood- 
chuck for roasting, and tacked the skins on the wood 
house door, while I deprived the fox of his robe. The 
hens recognized no Sunday, and were as amusingly fran- 
tic for morsels of meat and fat as they had been before 
for fish cleanings. The hen house, in front of us, gray 
and weatherworn, was a most interesting example of 
how twisted and rickety a hen house can be and yet 
stand. The farmer came and sat on a log, and whittled 
for the sake of doing something. 

“IT kinder think we'll hev comp’ny this arfnoon. The 
stoorkeeper seed ye when ye come, an’ he’s prob’ly told 
ev’rybody ‘round that there’s that same city feller up 
here, an’ some on ’em ’Il be up to see you.” 

Sure enough, dinner was hardly done when the dogs 
set up a chorus and rushed away down the road. We ail 
went to the door and peered down the road after them. 
Soon a team emerged from the woods and rattled down 
the road to the accompaniment of flying gravel and bark- 
ing dogs, boomed across the bridges, and crawled slowly 
up the knoll. “Kin you make out who it is?” said the 
farmer to Almon. “Link Belknap,” said Almon. Now 
I knew that Link lived fully ten miles away, and I ap- 
preciated this kindness in coming so far to see me, and 
concluded that I would treat him to the best cigar he 
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ever smoked. By this time the wagon came into view 


- again, and I saw there were Link, his wife, two daughters 


and a man I didn’t know: They drove up to the door 
and proceeded to climb out. ‘“How-y-yer,” said the 
farmer. “‘How-y-yer,” said Link, and that was all, the 
greeting that passed between them. They seemed drawn 
within themselves, like a quiet tortoise drawn within his 
shell because of something unusual in the vicinity. The 
women greeted the farmer’s wife in the same shy way, 
but smilingly. I tried to make up for the apparent lack of 
cordiality, but I knew enough not say much at first. 
The horse was hitched in the shade, and we all repaired 
to “the settin’ room,” not by invitation, but seemingly 
by instinct. The “settin’ room” was a great room taking 
the whole width of the house between the kitchen and 
my. room, and here all drew chairs against the walls, and 
sat stiffly in the embarrassment of strange surroundings. 
The women seemed able to find a little something to say, 
and I tried city talk on the men, to draw them out, but 
soon found they preferred crops, the weather, farm work 
and things they knew about. Another chorus from the 
dogs announced Lish, the storekeeper, and his “wimmin 
folks.” We now made quite a party, and pretty well 
filled the wall space; but when another ferocious out- 
burst and another “Whoa” brought a man, his wife and 
baby, the men just naturally stayed out of doors, and left 
the women to keep house. We drifted along to the or- 
chard gate, and sat on the wall and the bars, and smoked 
my cigars, and heard about everybody’s business, while 
I wondered what to do about all those women who had 
come so far, some of them from sheer friendliness, some 
of them for the ride, and the rest out of curiosity, to 
see a strange “city feller.” What would you do in a case 
like that? The problem finally. solved itself, and the 
wild strawberry patch in the afternoon shade of the woods 
knows the story of the city man’s attempt to look un- 
conscious under covert observation. ; 

All hands stayed to supper, although one and all made 
a show of protesting, for politeness’ sake. The- piece 
de resistance was a baked stuffed woodchuck garnished 
with water cress. Cold beans and brown bread, “white 
cake,” “dried apple sweet cake,” pie, preserved plums, 
cherry jam, and the ever-present stewed leaves called 
tea were consumed in wholesale quantities. All the 
women felt it their duty to compliment the hostess on her 
“white cake’—known to city people as hot saleratus bis- 
cuit—and pan after pan of light, fluffy, red-hot cakes dis- 
appeared into dyspeptic stomachs, The correct way was 
to put a lump of butter on quarter of a biscuit, stuff it 
all into the mouth, fill any remaining space in the mouth 
with tea, dnd swallow both at once. Supper produced 
good cheer and heartiness and loosened all tongues. One 
after the other, in a string, the three teams rattled away, 
after cordial invitations to visit each family. 

“Well,” said I when we were again by ourselves in the 
cozy kitchen, “this has been a red-letter day for you.” 

“Ves,” said the farmer, “I’ve gin away a good many 
meals in my life, an’ I never make no ’count of it. I 
like to see folks around, an’ I hope there’ll be some come 
every Sunday. I ain’t goin’ to let you go home before 
winter.” I smiled in the darkness for a long time, 


VI. 


The next day broke dark and cloudy. At breakfast I 
got permission for Almon to accompany me to Rattle- 
snake Pond, and he was so pleased he opened his mouth 
several times to speak, but thought better of it. We got 
a couple of gunnybags from the attic, to carry a spare 
flannel shirt apiece, lunch, bait and fish lines, hung them 
over the shoulders and tied them around the waist to 
keep them in place, and gun in hand, we went across the 
pasture and took an old trail through the woods. Up’ 
hill and down dale, over crags and through glades we 
hurried. An hour and a half of fast traveling brought us 
to a beaten road. We followed it a good many miles, 
and then took to the woods again. Another couple of 
miles, and we came suddenly to the shore of a large pond. 
It was long and wide. Rocky, wood-covered promon- 
tories extended out into it, cutting it into bays, and add- 
ing to the delight of exploration by continually offering 
new points of view. In most places the woods grew to 
the water’s edge. Where we were was a grassy beach. 
We crossed a ridge and saw a fence running far out into 
the water, and a cow trying to wade around it. That 
meant a house near by. We sought the house, and 
gained it after a dispute with the dog. 

The owner was willing that we should take his boat, and 
between us we lugged it to the water. Almon had never 


been in a boat, so we tied the guns by long ropes to the - 


thwarts, so as not to lose them if we upset. Almon cut a 
fish pole, while I put mine together. Then we went along 
shore with a stick apiece and whacked a few dozen frogs 
on the heads, for bait for the 2ft. long pickerel we were 
looking for. Incidentally we secured a pretty, black turtle- 
with bright yellow spots on its back. Then we pushed off 
and I paddled gently along the lily pads while Almon 
trolled. The water was placid, the air was quiet, the boat 
glided noiselessly. The peace of gentle Arcady brooded 
over all. Two-foot pickerel, or any other pickerel, didn’t 
seem to want our acquaintance. I turned the boat’s prow 
out into the pond and started slowly across. Suddenly a 
peculiar wha-hoo-hoo-oo seemed to waver in the air all 
over the water. Almon caught my eye questioningly. 
Pretty soon we heard it again, but couldn’t locate it, for it 
seemed to be all over the pond at once. “What do you 
think it is,” I asked, “a bear or a panther?” 

“Ha, ha, that’s the time you got fooled. It’s a loon. 
Watch the bays near shore for a black speck. That’s 
about all that shows, he swims so deep in the water. We 
will try him with the rifle, and you will see he will dive ai 
the flash, and be safe under water before the bullet gets 
to him.” 

Just then a sounding splash was heard, and Almon’s 
pole was jerked from his careless hand and rushed away 
up the pond like an arrow from a bow. Away we went 
after it as fast as I could paddle, and after many trials 
caught it. Some monster at the end of the line pulled and 
struggled with tremendous strength, and darted hither and 
thither with such speed that the taut line cut the water 
with the sheer noise scissors make running through cam- 
bric. The boat rocked and pitched, an 
and pulled and held on for dear life, and the thing tried 
to dive and down it went in spite of his efforts until the 
stout pole bent half a circle, and the point was under 


Almon pulled: 


water. Suddenly the strain relaxed and Almon’s strength 
threw high in air the bieeest pickerel I ever saw. It 
seemed as if he went above the tree tops before he turned 
and came down. He fell flat on his side with a re- 
sounding splash that threw the spray in every direction, 
and we picked him up stunned and limp. Didn’t we gloat 
over that prize? 

I laid down the paddle and we both set to fishing in 
earnest. Pretty soon I had a fish on that made the reel 
sing, and I played him until he was tired, and then lifted 
him in to keep the first one company. He was a big fish, 
but: he looked like a baby alongside of the other one. We 
caught one more, and not another bite could we get. 
Even the loons had stopped hallooing to us. So we went 
where the water sloped sharply down a bank, with pond 
lilies growing in a neighboring shallow. There we put 
on smaller hooks and baited them with worms, with a 
sinker just above, and caught perch small bass, and sun- 
fish about as fast as we could pull them in. A mink ran 
along the shore near by. A flock of partridges came to 
the water and drank without seeming to mind us in the 
least. Pretty soon a hedgehog looked out at us and tried 
to catch a breeze from our direction. “Try your gun on 
him,” said I. “Too far,” said Almon. So the rifle sent its 
message and he joined the party. 

Then we went ashore and built a fire, and broiled some 
fish, and ate our hard-boiled eggs, cheese, fish and gin- 
gerbread. Robins, bluebirds, yellow birds and a scarlet 
tanager watched us from above. Squirrels and a wood- 
pecker were: tamer and showed a desire to be friendly. 
We took our luxurious ease and watched our wild ac- 
quaintances, and looked out over the pond now rippling 
in an afternoon breeze, gray and blue-gray from cloud re- 
flections and brown in quiet places. Then we fished again. 
Pretty soon we saw a very large bird flying on the water 
with wings flapping it at every stroke, tail and legs drag- 
ging as if held from below. ‘“‘There’s your loon,” said [ 
“trying to rise with his head to the wind. He is so heavy 
for his wing size that he has hard work to get out of the 
water, and if he were in a very small pond with high trees 
all around he would be obliged to stay there, as if he were 
in a trap.” The loon, free above the water, circled the 
pond twice to get above the tree tops, long neck out- 
stretched and wings going like a blur. “That loon comes 
here to feed, and the chances are that he goes to some 
nearby pond to sleep, and that reminds me that, with the 
distance we have to go, we better be starting for home.” 
I looked at my watch and it was 4:30. 

We hurried the boat ashore and tied it where we had 
been told, divided the fish, hedgehog and chipmunks be 
tween us, and found we had a pretty good load apiece. 
We could not go home at the speed we had come, and 
darkness and imminent prospect of rain overtook us on the 
beaten road. We had difficulty in finding the path into 
the forest, and greater difficulty to keep the path, which 
wasn't much of a path in the daytime. After a time we 
concluded we were lost. I had a few matches, and we 
lighted one. No sign of a path. “Well, my boy, I guess 
we better find the nearest place and camp.” But Aimon 
was afraid his parents would worry, and thought we better 
push on a little while longer. When only one match was 
left we saw a blazed tree, which Almon recognized, and 
from which he thought he could go home. On and on we 
stumbled, with frequent falls in inky darkness, which I 
dreaded for my gun’s sake. Yet the poor gun would be 
about as badly otf if we camped and rain came on. So 
we kept pushing ahead, Almon leading, until 1 ran into the 
roots of an upturned tree, which struck me at once in 
knees, stomach and head. That struck me as a familiar 
bump, and I spent my last match to look at it. Yes, I 
knew that tree, and we were going wrong, for the fallen 
trunk ought to point nearly home. On we went again with 
hopes renewed, and soon we reached the pasture.. 1 know 
that one of us at least felt like singing. 

Down the pasture slope we went, with lights in the 
windows in full view, and cool breeze feeling good to 
the face, for we were bathed in perspiration trom hard 
traveling and extra shirts on. What's that odor? That's 
the very odor that has haunted me for years. I have a 
curious knack of never forgetting a smell, and the remem- 
brance .of odors, like other recollections, occasionally 
comes to mind. This particular smell was apparently a 
recollection of childhood, and had come to memory many 
times, and bothered me a good deal, for, try as 1 would, [ 
could neither associate it with subject nor place. It was 
only a delightful, fugitive trick of memory. Now here 
it was in reality. I started on a run for the house, and 
it grew constantly stronger, richer and more alluring. I 
threw open the porch door, and without stopping to greet 
the anxious inmates, “‘What’s that smell?” 1 asked. The 
room was fragrant with it, but it was strongest in one 
direction, and 1 traced it right up to the brick oven, where 
a thin steam cdme through the crack at the top of the 
door. “What are you baking?” I queried. “Cake pud- 
ding,” said the farmer’s wife. Instantly a flood of recol- 
lections came over me, and I remembered that delicious 
dish I had had once, and only once, in my life, and never 
could recollect where. Supper was a delight, not only 
because of hunger, but because of that dessert of the 
queerest, richest sticky paste of a pudding, eaten with 
cream, that ever a mortal put into his watering mouth. 
Like the Indian pudding, it was baked in a closely covered 
pot. Why it is so good I can not tell, for it is made 
of common scraps of cake, gingerbread, “white cake,” 
butter and molasses. What else the farmer’s wife alone 
knows, and it is her secret of manipulation that makes it 
what it is, unique, delicious, and what it is. 


VII. 


Well, I wish I could tell of all the pleasant incidents 
of the weeks at this charming old-fashioned farm. I 
would like to tell the story of how Almon and I fell over 
a sleeping bear, and the way Almon told the adventure 
afterward, for the fright loosened his tongue, and he there- 
after forgot his bashfulness. But stories and vacations 
must come to an end some time, and the day finally came 
when I was to return to the city. Our next neighbor, who 
was going to the village, offered to take me, and at the 
appointed time drove up to the house. We put the trunk 
aboard, while all stood around to say good-by and have 
the last handshake. 

“Now you be sure to come down this fall, when 
pa’tridges is good,” said the farmer, 

“Indeed I will try to,” said I, 
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“Tell your father to come down,” he called, as I was’ 


getting into the wagon. 

“Tell your mother to come down,” called his wife as I 
rode away. 

“Say, bring your woman down,” he called as.loud as he 
could when I was getting far off. 

Then, as we rolled over the bridges, Almon came run- 
ning after as if he or I had forgotten something. “‘Good- 
by, come soon,” he called at the strength of his Jungs. 
And I stood up in the wagon, and making a trumpet of 
my hands, at the full strength of my lungs I called back, 
- CuHaAs. WINTHROP SAWYER. 


1 will,” 
Yukon Notes. 
The Seamy Side of the Klondike. 


Old nian McNeally, who has been to every mining ex- 
citement of consequence in the last fifty years, and who 
came to the Klondike direct from Bulwayo, South Africa, 
was very much amused at the ideas some of the Klon- 
dikers had of finding gold. Where a place had real merit, 
he said, perhaps 200 men out of 20,000 found gold. The 
remaining 10,800 found nothing but experience as far as 
mining is concerned. Mr. Casey, who followed gold 
rushes as a business and is a town site promoter, cor- 
roborated the remark and stated that at Randsburg, in 
Southern California, the town lots sold for more -money 
than the mines ever produced. The Klondike is un- 
doubtedly a remarkable gold strike, but it has been boomed 
far above its merits in certain respects. Most of the men 
who went in in 1896 did surprisingly well. Many who 
went in in 1897 were equally lucky, but of those who 
went in in 1898 new to the country the number of suc- 
cessful men is hardly worth consideration. 

In the winter of 1896-1897 there were probably a thou- 
sand men on the Yukon. The winter of 1897-1898 there 
were approximately 5,500, of whom the great majority 
had come from Seattle and Pacific coast towns. The 
present winter there are upwards of 40,000. 

There has been little or nothing to warrant the last 
rush. All the profitable mining and business enterprises 
had been taken up before these men came. They were 
nothing more than a sacrifice offered up to the trans- 
portation companies and the mining claim swindlers, who 
hold up their hands in holy horror at the suggestion of 
working themselves the valuable properties they offer 
for investment. Certain of the transportation companies 
have a heavy charge to answer for. Corporations have 
nas souls to lose, but I can fancy that individual members 
of these companies may some time or other be visited by 
a nightmare of the Frozen North and given a realizing 
sense of the ruin their cupidity has caused. Bony arms 
from famine stricken bodies will point at them and 
human forms rotted with scurvy will make the accusing 
gesture. They will see poor Madison, who lost both legs 
and arms by freezing, and in his despair refused nour- 
ishment to his maimed body and died. And perhaps 
they will know something of the grief of helpless women 
and children pining for their loved ones, wrecking their 
lives far away, where 





“In the desolate regions of Death, in the vastness 
Of the grim and implacable North, in the fastness 
Of want and the skeleton spectre of Cold, 

Sits the Ice King.” 


There certainly will be some retribution for the men 
who persistently catch up every false rumor of gold that 
they would not themselves credit for an instant, and ai- 
luringly advertise the news, with the sole object of in- 
creasing the revenues of their steamships. or railroads o1 
trading companies. They are careful not to make the 
statements on their own authority, but they see to it 
that the reports gain circulation. In several instances we 
saw reports of gold strikes started by men who hoped 
to swindle a few outsiders in a modest way by selling 
claims. These reports were caught up by the agents of 
transportation companies and the press and heralded as 
gospel news of pristine purity. The number of dollars 
to the pan taken out was definitely stated, and the new 
creek was declared a bonanza. The result_ would be a 
certain number of unsophisticated gold seekers enticed 
to the spot and stripped of their money, and in the end 
of food, strength, courage and belief in God or man. 

In some instances claims were salted with gold pur- 
chased from successful returning miners. I have a par- 
ticular case in mind, where I was personally approache:l 
and asked to boom a property that was known to be 
barren. Claims were to be sold cheap, and an important 
Government official was to get 50 per cent. of the profits 
for giving the tip to newcomers who asked his advice. 
Any other man can tell such stories from his own ex- 
perience. To give a more extended field of operations, 
the Copper River country was boomed by some of the 
same men who exploited the Klondike. There hadn’t 
been any gold found there at the time and there hasn't 
been any found since. Yet thousands of men, by gar- 
bled and fictitious reports, were induced to prospect that 
country, and a percentage have left their bones from 
Valdes Glacier to the Tanana. 

The Yukon is a dangerous country only in a relative 
sense. The crime of the promoters lies in inducing un- 
fitted men to go there and holding out impossible prizes 
before them. Men who go in as I did for the experience 
and as a rest from business, without any particular neces- 
sity for succeeding more than governs a man in the 
outside world, and who like a rough life, will not find it 
a bad country, One should not put much faith in_ the 
mining, howéver. The letter which follows shows how 
an old miner regards the Klondike. I do not give the 
name of the man whowrote it, because I have not his per- 
mission to do so, but he is one of that rare breed oi 
exploring prospectors who spend their lives in the rough- 
est and least known countries—a man who knows “the 
world’s white roof tree,” and whose eyes have gazed on 
silent crags and abysmal gorges with only the screaming 
eagle for company. : 

In 1866 he crossed the Arctic timber belt, 2,000 miles, 
taking four years to the trip. He traded and prospected 
in Northern British Columbia. On the Athabasca he 
met three Montana miners, one of whom was Dancing 
Bill, and spent some time prospecting with them. He 


discovered the Onineca Mining District. 600 miles north 





of Kamloops, which was the most prosperous camp 
of its time. Recently he turned up at Cook’s Inlet. In 
the summer of ’97 he was in the Klondike. Writing from 
Dawson, Nov. 17, 1897, he says: ry . 

“I have not been able to get hold of anything I thought 
would. pay. My best chance was what they call a lay 
here; ‘in other countries it would be a lease. The -other 
day I had to throw it up. Seventy-five per cent. of the 
lays don’t pay. There are thirty-five or forty good claims 
here; balance are common;. hardly wages. 

“When I got here everything was located that was 
worth anything. Everything is staked—brooks; creeks, 
ravines, gulches and hills—all in speculation. All expect 
to sell next spring, when the Cheechakoes (Hudson 
Bay Chinook for tenderfeet) get in. 

“Grub is starvation prices: Flour, $75 per sack (solbs.) 
to-day; bacon, $1.25 per pound.” 

[No orders were accepted for provisions at stores in 
Dawson, according to Mr. Baker, of the A. C. Company, 
after Sept. 13, as goods were not received up river. Pre- 
vious orders were filled in part only, though later some 
orders were filled from caches belonging to the traders. ] 

“I think I can jive till June if I don’t freeze to death. 
Thieves so plenty you have to sit down on your grub to 
keep them from stealing it, and, friend, it is the worst 
mining camp I ever got into, and God knows if I ever 
get out of this I will try never to get into another like 
it. 

“Seventy-five per cent. of the old-timers are praying to 
get out of the country. I have not made any money 
and don't expect to. If I can raise one sack of flour 
next July I will try to pole up the river to a country where 
there is something to eat. All the talk here is of grub.” 

Why is it that the transportation companies do not 
publish such letters? They get them often enough. 

J. B. Burnuam. 


Just About a Boye—-XVIL. - 


“Tuts here’s whut yeh call sage brush, is it?” inquired 
the boy, as he climbed up in the wagon seat with one of 
the highly scented shrubs in his hand and turned it 
over and over, inspecting every branch and leaf. ‘Seems 
’s ’ough it'd ought to grow bigger’n that if it was goin’ 
to grow ’t-all, but I reckon they’s a reason why it don't 
if a feller juss know’d it.” 

“Well,” I replied, “you notice that this ground is 
very hard, and that water is pretty scarce—two condi- 
tions that have helped to pruduce this knotty, gnarly 
little excuse for a tree. I have seen them further west 
where they grew 6 or 8&ft. high in the creek bottoms 
near water. Take it up in the foothills this side of the 
main range, where the soil is fairly good and the water 
is plenty, there you will see it grow to a good-sized 
bush.” 

“Hain’t much water here ’t any time o' year, I sh’d 
judge, juss fr’'m th’ looks o’ things, is they?” 

“No, not very much. You see, this country is bad 
lands—that is Pine: Ridge off yonder where you can see 
that chain of hills with the evergreens on. Over here 
is the South Fork of the Cheyenne River, where it runs 
around the south edge of the Black Hills, or, rather, be- 
tween the hills and the bad lands. 

“This is a curious country up Here, you notice. The 
line of formation is as clear between the hills and the 
bad lands as though they were miles apart. Here 
the water is loaded with alkali—across the Cheyenne 
River it is good. There is no grass nor rocks here to 
speak of and across the river both are plenty. Here 
it is bad lands; there it is mountains and fairly good soil.” 

“That’s kind o’ curious, ain't it? What makes it that 
way?” 

“It is the formation, that is all—just a geological 
freak. The bad lands are a sedimentary formation and 
the hills are an upheaval. The probabilities are that 
what we see in the present Black Hills country is noth- 
ing more nor less than the tops of a half-buried moun- 
tain range, and that the country we are traveling over 
now is the bottom of some ancient lake that—” 

“Whoa! gimme th’ shotgun!” f 

The boy grabbed the gun and tumbled out of the 
wagon in a reckless way that endangered -himself and 
the whole outfit, but, boylike, landed on his feet and 
ready for business. Walking backand to one side oftheroad 
a few paces, he flushed a pair of pintail grouse, both 
of which came tumbling down as the gun-cfacked twice 
in quick succession. 

“What kind o’ prairie chickens d’ yeh call them?” he 
asked, as he climbed back and inspected his birds. “I 
never saw no chickens like them down ‘long th’ river at 
hime.” 

“No, I guess you never did. Those birds are pintail 
grouse, and the prairie chicken is a different grouse 
altogether. This one lives up here along the streams, 
and only comes up in the high country to nest. You 
should have left them both alone, as they are probably 
a pair that are nesting around here some place.” 

“That’s so,” said the boy. “Fact is, I never thought 
nothin’ "bout it when I shot ’em. I juss seen a new 
kind o’ bird ’n’ took ’em in. Reckon I'll haff to r’mem- 
ber ‘bout sich things after this too—less’n we’re short-o’ 
meat er somp’n.” 

All day long we drove over the clay hills and along 
the sage brush flats, crossing the Cheyenne River with- 
out accident in time to go into camp on the north 
bank, where a little clump of cottonwood trees made 
us feel as if we had friends near by instead of being 
just a wandering outfit all alone in the wilderness, and 
an Indian .wilderness at that, for we were not so very 
many miles from the spot where old Sitting Bull got 
the long call for the happy hunting grounds in after 
years. 
~ We would soon be in among the Black Hills now, and 
the boy kept up a rapid fire of questioning that got me 
busy finding answers for. 

“Say, gee!’ he remarked, as he put the kettle on con- 
taining the two grouse, withthe idea of producing one of his 
camp stews—made from any kind of game that came 
handy, seasoned with vegetables and a bit of pork. 
“Say, I’m juss hankerin’ fer a crack at a’ elk er deer er 
bear—don’t care much which, but I want to git a shot 
at somp’n big. This here ole .45-70 0’ mine ‘s juss gittin’ 
rusty fr somp’n to do. Here we been out- two weeks 
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*beut ‘n’ we hain’t seen nothin’ bigger’n a coyote, ’ceptin’ 
them two antelope down ’n th’ sand hills,.’n’ yeh wouldn’t 
let me shoot at them.” 

“Look here, son, I told you why you shouldn’t shoot 
antelope, or deer either, for that matter, in the spring, 
didn’t I? Now here you are getting bloodthirsty. again, 
and you don’t stop to consider that we have plenty to 
eat, and that big game in the.spring is the last thing any 
white man wants to eat anyhow. Now, you just keep 
your ammunition until we run out of grub or some Sioux 
wants our hair for his own personal decoration; then 
you may blaze away to your heart’s content. Otherwise, 
don’t get foolish and do things that you might regret.” 

“T guess they’s a heap more sense ’n they is poetry in 
that, too,” said the boy, good naturedly. “I ought to 
know better, ’n’ I do know better, too, ’n to kill things 
’n th’ spring, but I reckon a feller gits sort o’ fergetiul 
like, sometimes, ’n’ juss wants to kill everything he sees 
juss cos he can. Course, bears ’n’ kiotes don’t count, ’n’ 
*f ever I run ’crost a bear I’m goin’ to ‘shoot 'n’ keep a 
shootin’ tull I git him er haff to run.” 

“You had better give any bear that you meet in this 
part of the country the right of way unless you've things 
all your own way,” I answered. ‘They grow pretty big 
up here, and they have a nasty habit of clawing people 
all to pieces after you shoot them full of holes. They 
have a way of living long enotgh to damage a man 
pretty considerably after they are shot through the heart.” 

“Well,” said the youngster, feflectively, chewing a 
straw as he looked into the blaze, “they’s one thing sure; 
if I see a bear ’n’ kin git a good stiddy shot at his ole 
head I’m goin’ to crack away, ’n’ I bet he won't feel 
much like eatin’ me up after one of these ole .45-70s o’ 
mine goes through him ‘tween his year ’n’ his eye.” 

“You had better put it a little further back, for a bear's 
brain is mostly behind his ears and pretty low. down. 
Aim low and well back and you have a chance to break 
his neck and to brain-shoot him, in which case he would 
probably be through with the troubles of this mundane 
sphere.” 

“Huh! 
talk.” : 

“Oh, no; just giving a rank young tenderfoot a few 
pointers, thats’ all. I think, however, that you will not 
need many pointers on what to do if you meet one of 
these bears that run through this country—you'll be 
mostly running.” $ 

“Oh, I dunno! Course I ain’t goin’ to take no fool 
chances with a big bear; but if one of them gives me a 
haff a show I'll juss everlastin’ly lambaste him. full o’ 
holes er quit shootin’—that’s a sure thing.” 

“Better let him get away if he will, my boy. They’re 
mighty unhandy to have around the house.” 

“We'll see,” he answered, reluctant to give up, and I 
thought perhaps he’d better be taken care of while we 
were up there for fear he would do something he would 
regret if he met a big bear. However, my fears were 
groundless, for he was with big Ike Ward when he met 
his bear, and Ike did all the killing, while the boy stood 
by and took a big dose of experience that might be called 
bear cure. 

“How long ‘Il it be ‘fore we git into real mount’ins?” 
he ‘asked, as he rolled up in his blanket and waited for 
sleep. 

“About to-morrow or next day, I guess—depends on 
the trail we take. If we go up Skull Creek we ought to 
camp about Kara Creek or at the foot of Inyan Kara 
Mountain day after to-morrow night, I should think.” 

“Injun Kara? Whut kind o’ a name’s that?” 

“Sioux. Means a mountain inside of a mountain. Now 
let’s go to sleep. I’m dog tired.” 

“Aw right.” 


Gittin’ funny, ain’t yeh, on this here bear 


Et CoMANcHO 


Glatuyal History. 
The Crow as a Nest Robber. 


Gwen Ettyn, Ill., Feb. 6—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Although I diselaim all intentions of wilfully condemning 
an already much prejudiced and perhaps beneficial 
species, yet, in reviewing the case as presented under the 
above heading in your issue of Nov. 5, 1808, I—from 
my Own experience—cannot but sympathize with the 
position taken by its author, Kenewah. ‘ 

The question of the crow’s usefulness occasionally 
comes to the front, and with much diversity of opinion 
pro and con. There are many who still hold views 
similar to mine concerning the destructive habits of 
corvus. On the other hand, those who have given 
the subject an exhaustive study, and are better placed 
perhaps for conducting an examination of this kind, 
make a far more conservative estimate with regard to the 
true economic status of this much-despised “black 
brigand of the woods.” In other words, we find that 
the crow’s bad habits are in a great measure counter- 
balanced by the good service he renders in the destruc- 
tion of noxious insects. This appears to be particularly 
true of certain sections in the New England States, and 
to a greater or less degree doubtless over the bird’s entire 
range. And here is the phase of the question which 
has given rise to much speculation: We know that 
the crow is a pilferer, and perhaps realize that during 
certain seasons he may be a friend to the farmer, but 
do we know equally well that his bad turns are fully 
offset in all cases by his better and less known habits? 

That the crow’s habits vary in different localities is 
quite apparent, at least to me. Here in Du Page 
county, Ill, F do not know that he has shown a 
marked preference for the sprouting corn. Neither do 
I know that the f oi-this section=resort to the 
customary devices rive them from their fields, al- 
though considerable corn is raised yearly in this county, 
while crows are very numerous. Unfortunately little ex- 
amination of the stomach contents has been made, but, 
as the crows seem to work a good deal in the meadows, 
they doubtless devour quantities of field insects, to- 
gether with occasional meadow rodents. A staple article 
of diet here, and of which it is known that great quan- 
tities are eaten, is the crawfish. This is attested to by 
the numerous remains of these crustaceans which are 
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found on every hand; besides,-crows are often seen feed- 
ing on them. But the crow’s worst habit here is his per- 
sistent robbing of the nests of that much-valued bird the 
pinnated grouse. For the past eight years I have found 
abundant evidence against him in this respect, and al- 
most every year find many egg shells scattered about 
and showing plainly the work of the crow, while on 
more than one occasion I have actually observed the 
offender carrying off the egg in his bill. 

Several countrymen hereabouts have also complained 
of the crow in this particular, and on one farm not far 
from this village they were reported to have destroyed 
three sittings of “chicken’s eggs” the past spring. The 
nesting cover for the grouse in this locality is rather 
scanty, and with the crows, minks, weasels and numer- 
ous hunters, the future outlook for their preservation 
seems altogether discouraging. The crow, in my esti- 
mation, far outnumbers all other evils combined. That 
all crows are equally addicted to this bad habit I really 
cannot say, but probably not, though from what we know 
of their habits in general it is questionable whether 
a favorable opportunity with a much-coveted meal like 
this would pass unnoticed, and when robbery is once 
begun, the nest is never deserted until the very last 
egg is gone. However, in the case of the robbing 
and killing of very young birds, nestlings and young of 
domestic. poultry, individuality may cut some figure. 
This may be described as an acquired taste. An acquaint- 
ance of mine engaged in the poultry business and living 
close beside a piece of woodland tenanted by crows 
tells me that this is true. A crow one season robbed him 
of six young chickens and seven ducklings—the same 
identical crow whose nest, containing a brood of young, 
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hold-a-conclave. There would be anywhere from 5,000 
to 10,000 of them, all. of them cawing away at a great 
rate, when suddenly, as if by a concerted signal, every 
one of them would stop. Then one would apparently 
‘make his remarks, extending over possibly a quarter 
of a minute, after which they would go to work, all 
of them, discussing what he had to say. This will occur 
three or four times in the course of a half an hour. Then 
the birds, as if by some concerted signal, would start 
off in a certain direction. Some years ago we had a very 
cold winter there, and -in this same woods I found hun- 
dreds of dead crows. The neighbors around the woods 
told me that they would find large numbers of them 
entirely blind that had not yet died. The crows had 
apparently had their eyes frozen so that the pupils 
cracked open, and they could not see; but they were not 
otherwise injured. I might say, however, that I never 
personally examined them to find whether the eye had 
been cracked in this way or not. Certain it was there was 
a great mortality in the flock.” 

This same observation dn crows becoming blind during 
exceptionally cold weather is also mentioned by Mr. 
Frank L. Burns, in Bulletin No. 5 -of the Wilson Or- 
nithological Chapter of the Agassiz Association, “The 
American Crow” (see page 11), as occurring during the 
winter of 1894 in Chester county, Pa. For-a more de- 
tailed account of the economic habits and life history of 
the American crow the reader is referred to this bulletin, 
also to the exhaustive treatise prepared by Prof. Walter 
B. Barrow, and assisted by Mr. E. A. Schwarz, compris- 
ing what is known as Bulletin No. 6, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Division of Ornithology and Mammal- 
ogy, as well as to the very able paper of Mr. E. H. For- 





THE MUSKRAT’S LODGE. 
Photographed by Ernest Harold Baynes. 


was near at hand. Others of his tribe associated with 
the poultry on the best of terms and apparently without 
any evil intentions. The robber and his progeny were 
destroyed, after which no losses from crows were suf- 
fered, 

On May 21, 1897, I detected a crow in the act of car- 
rying off a young robin, with the old birds in close 
pursuit. This is the only case of a robbery of this kind 
actually coming under my observation, though others 
since have been reported to me. Of several of our native 
birds whose eggs I have personally known to have 
been taken by the crow, the following may be men- 
tioned: Loon, king rail, bittern, and (a rather remarkable 
incident to me at least) the entire settling of a pair of 
red-shouldered hawks, the shells of their eggs being 
afterward found on the ground beneath the tree, with 
punctures which clearly showed the crow’s work. Pre- 
vious to that I had observed that the crows harassed 
the hawks somewhat, but it never occurred to me that 
they really had designs upon their eggs. ' 

This list might be materially increased by the addition 
of names of other of our wild birds whose eggs were 
known to have been broken and robbed under suspicious 
circumstances, but the evidence in their case is not quite 
as conclusive as in that of the foregoing. Crows must 
have greatly increased in numbers within this county 
during the past forty years, judging from the observa- 
tions of William Le. Baron, M.D., who, writing from 
Geneva, Kane county, Ill., a few: miles west of here, 
under date of Dec. 12, 1854 (see Illinois Agricultural 
Report, 1855, p. 559), and speaking of other birds then 
scarce, but now common, has this to say of the subject 
of our sketch: 

“The crow, which is so common and troublesome in the 
New England States, is rare at the West. It is only oc- 
casionally fhat we see them, and then only in small com- 
panies of less than a dozen.” Now, it is not uncommon 
to see 100 of them together at a time; in fact, this 1s 
of almost daily occurrence during the winter months, as 
they flock to the northwest of here about the middle of 
each afternoon to a roost, as I am informed by Mr. R. 
P. Sharpless, of Chicago, a few miles east of Elgin. 
Of these winter roosts of the crow my correspondent, Mr. 
Sharpless, has given several interesting facts, from which 
I take the liberty of quoting the following in his letter 
to me under date of Dec. 9, 18098, viz.: _ . 

“For a number of years I lived down in Pennsylvania 
and found several crow roosts there, some of them of 

- immense size. The birds in Bucks county, Pa., had a 
habit. which I never saw anywhere else. They would 
gather in a large woods about two or three miles east 
of Doylestown, the county seat, and would apparently 





bush, in Bulletin No. 4, series of 1896, of the Massa- 
chusetts crop report, all of which seem to draw the 
conclusion that the crow’s usefulness in various ways is 
fully equal to, if not more than a counterbalance for, 
those qualities which are notoriously bad. 

Inasmuch as a final decision has not been reached 
concerning the true value of these birds, would it not 
do to devote still more time to the nest-robbing side 
of the question? A chemical analysis of the stomach 
contents would perhaps give the best results, yet even 
this might be held as untrustworthy in view of the 
rapid digestion and assimilation known to take place 
with the crow. : 

How then shall we finally dispose of this much-vexed 
question? Perhaps some of our friends associated with 
the biological work of the United States Department of 
Agriculture can show us the way. 

Benjy. T. Gautt. 





Louisiana Winter Rail. 


JEFFERSON IsLAND, La., Feb. 14.—I mail you to-day a 
Virginia rail, killed here by me this A. M. The whole 
country here is frozen up and about 2in. of snow. Ther- 
mometer yesterday at 7 A. M. 4 degrees. The rail was 
feeding in an open ditch near a cherokee hedge, with ice 
everywhere. This effectually tells where the rail birds go. 

Rost. C. Lowry. 

[The rails go south in winter like the other birds. We 
have seen them feeding among the reeds of North Carolina 
when the country was all frozen up. If the freeze lasts 
long, however, they move on to warmer climes. ] 





Wyoming Vermin Bounties. 


MorGantown, W. Va., Feb. 13.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The last issue of the Grand Encampment Her. 
ald, of Grand Encampment, Wyoming, gives these fig 
ures, which may interest your readers: “During the past 
two years the State of Wyoming paid bounty on 13,326 
coyotes, 4,281 wolves, of which number 3,493 were gray 
wolves, 19 black wolves, and 769 wolf pups. The total 
number of predatory wild animals on which bounty was 
paid during the two years just closed was 21,888.” 

I hope many of ForEST AND StREAM readers enjoyed 
the third part of “In Old Virginia” in Feb. 11 issue as 
much as I did. Never did I laugh so much at the reading 
of anything as that of the doctor and his buck. Such 
mirth provoking narratives add years to our lives. 

Emerson CARNeEY. 
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A Four-Footed Architect. 


WE were taking a winter walk along the bank of a 
frozen Connecticut stream, when my companion stopped 
and pointed inquiringly toward a dome-shaped mound of 
leaves rising perhaps. 3ft. above the surface of the ice. 
“Oh,” I said, “that’s a muskrat lodge; let’s go over and 
have a look at it.” It was about 3oft.. from the shore, 
at a point where the river was shallow and sluggish, and 
looked precisely like a heap of dead leaves, such as gar- 
deners rake up on the lawn in the autumn. In reality, 
however, the leaves were not loose, but were cemented 
together with ice, and formed a substantial circular wall 
to the cozy little chamber inside. The foundation of 
the dwelling was on the bed of the river, about 1ft. below 
the ice, and the entrance was under the water. Had we 
broken through the walls, we should have found that 
they were still further strengthened by many dead sticks 
laid horizontally amongst the leaves. Inside we should 
have seen a small room with a leafy, shelf-like bed, built 
a few inches above the surface of the water, which 
formed the floor of the apartment. Here the furry own- 
ers slept in daytime, diving into the water at dusk, when 
they generally set out in search of food. 

My friend and I now began to look for the opening in 
the ice through which the muskrats must come on their 
way to breakfast. We soon found it close to the bank, 
and from it a trail led up a little hill, through a hole in 
a stone wall into a corn field beyond. Here the trail di- 
vided, and the tracks of the little animals led out in every 
direction. Most of the corn had been carted away in the 
autumn, but many ears had been dropped or overlooked, 
and for these the muskrats evidently made nightly visits 
to the field. 

Muskrats live chiefly on a vegetable diet, and have 
been known to raid barns in search of apples, turnips, 
corn and other farm produce. . They are not very strict 
vegetarians, however, as their fondness for fresh-water 
mussels is well known, and the gnawed shells of these 
bivalves may be found along the banks of almost any 
stream where muskrats abound. 

In appearance a muskrat is dark brown on the back 
and light brown, shading to gray, underneath. Eath 
paw is armed with -five substantial claws, suitable for 
making burrows in the banks of streams, where most of 
these rodents live in the summer, and many of them all 
the year round. The forelegs are short and the paws 
small, but the hindlegs, those chiefly used in swimming 
and diving, are provided with large, slightly webbed fect, 
set on at an angle and pointing outward. The tail is 
flat and knifelike, with the edges at top and bottom, 
and is covered thinly with coarse black hairs. It is nearly 
as long as the body. The head is ratlike, with a small, 
sharp nose and black, beady eyes. The front teeth are 
long and chisel-shaped; there are also grinding teeth at 
the back of the mouth. The ears, though in reality quite 
large, are so completely hidden in the thick fur that they 
cannot be seen without a special search being made for 
them. 

The fur of the muskrat, though not high-priced, is 
handsome, and is often made up into garments either in 

the natural color or dyed to imitate a more expensive 
article. ErNeEst HAROLD: BaAyNEs. 





Two Ways of Killing Rattlesnakes, 


THE following was related to me by Mr. Howard E 
Case, of 92 Wall street, New York, who formerly owned 
a ranch in Texas: 

We always killed a rattlesnake at sight on the range, 
We even went out of our way to kili him because of 
his destructiveness to sheep. Not that a rattler pursues 
them with murderous intent—nothing of the sort. He 
isn’t a bad fellow in his way, no fighter except in self- 
defense, and always gives warning of his presence, so 
that you may take the other side; but when he is run 
down by a flock of sheep, and their sharp hoofs cut 
through his mottled hide, it is to be expected that he 
will strike back. When he does strike it is always on the 
under side of the jaw. If we see a sheep apart by it- 
self, its under jaw so swollen that it cannot eat, we know 
what is the matter, and treat it accordingly. 

“What is the treatment?” we ask. 

“We take a leaf of the Spanish bayonet, which has a 
point like a needle, and thrust it into the jaw. A milk 
white fluid exudes, and when this has all been discharged 
the animal recovers quickly.” 

As I was saying, we always kill the rattler on principle, 
but we never waste powder on him. Every ranchman in 
Texas carries a “quirt,” a whip with an iron handle about 
2ft. long, and a leathern lash about twice that length, and 
ending in three thongs. There is a loop attached to the 
handle, through which the wrist is thrust. _ 

On seeing or hearing a snake, I would slide from Kin 
tana—who hated the varmints as badly as I did, often dis- 
covering them where [ failed, and who would remain per- 
fectly still while I killed them. 

The reptile on seeing me, of course, threw himself into 
his coil. I approached until within striking distance, whip 
in hand, and with a blow of the lash never failed to dis- 
able them, by breaking their backs. Then it was an easy 
matter to put my heel on their heads and grind them into 
the dust. 

I remember one combat | had with a rattler, in which a 
different weapon was used. We were loafing along one 
moonlit night—Kintana and I—when we both heard 
the familiar rattle coming from a bunch of chaparaprietta 
bushes, near the trail. The sound proclaimed it an old 
settler. [ at once dismounted, but could see nothing, the 
moon having gone behind a cloud. I could hear the 
snake, however, and cutting a long switch from the 
bushes, went at it by the sound, and we had quite a battle 
in the darkness. By and by the moon came out, and then 
[ quickly dispatched it. It proved a’ whopper, 6ft. long, 
with twelve rattles. 

In my long, lonely rides over the prairie visiting the 
stations, I often had ocular evidence that another rattle- 
snake killer was abroad. More than once I came 
upon a circie of leaves @& the prickly pear, or cactus, as 
it is called in the East, and in the center of it a dead rai 
tler, often with the needle-like, spines sticking in his body. 
For a long time I could not imagine what built this 
wall around the snake, evidently when it was asleep; but 
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at last I found out by happening along when it was be- 
ing done. And what do you think it was? You would 
not guess till doomsday, so I'll tell you. It was a bird— 
one with as much brains and “horse sense” as some hu- 
mans, I think. What in Texas we call a “road-runner,” 
a bird with long, stilt-like legs, long wings, long beak 
and dun-colored plumage, that I’ve seen keep the trail 
ahead of my horse for miles, never once taking wing; 
hence the name “road-runner.” For some reason the bird 
is the mortal enemy of the rattlesnake, and in its long 
journeys over the prairies keeps a wary lookout for its 
foe. I once had an opportunity, as before remarked, of 
seeing what it does on discovering him. Behind a little 
clump of sage bushes I heard the low, querulous note 
made by the bird when alarmed, and dismounting I 
crept up and peeped over. Sure enough, a road-runner 
had just discovered a rattler asleep in the sun, and was 
circling around it with drooping wings and neck dis- 
tended. After a while it ran off a few yards to a prickly 
pear bush and quickly returned with a leaf covered with 
its needle-like spines, which it laid on the circle, and then 
continued the process until it had built a broad wall of 
spines around the snake. Then it flew over and let a leaf 
fall on the snake’s back, which sprang up, only to impale 
itself on the spines. For several minutes it writhed and 
thrashed about, the road-runner meantime looking im- 
passively on, until at last, stung to madness, it struck 
its fangs into its own body and died of its own venom. 
Cuartes B. Topp. 
[Mr. Todd sends us a letter written to him by Mr. Case, 
in which Mr. Case says: “The killing of a rattlesnake 
by a road-runner, as described by you, was witnessed by 
me during the year 1877, while driving sheep in Mex- 
ico, between the towns of Lampasas and New Laredo.’’] 





Reason and Instinct. 


Some recent articles in Forest AND STREAM under 
this heading and also of “Animal Intelligence” have 
moved me to “speak out in meetin’ ”’. and tell some yarns 
which bear on all these subjects. Without going to the 
dictionaries for definitions, I, very egotistically, prefer 
to give my own, just as though the subject was entirely 
new; even at the risk of being classed with those who 
are said to “rush in where angels fear to tread.” Yet if 
a fellow has not the courage to do this there would be 
no chance for the other fellow to whack him, and what 
would Donnybrook Fair amount to without a fight? 
Man loves fight, the Peace Society to the contrary noi- 
withstanding, and nevertheless. “It needs no ghost to 
come from the grave to tell us this;” we see it all around, 
from the boyish snowballing to the desire for actual com- 
bat, either in war or in the prize-ring. When we are de- 
nied these outlets for our pugnacity we just sit down 
and challenge the other fellow to controvert our opin- 
ions in some publication. Here we always win, we be- 
ing umpire as well as contestant, and that is satisfac- 
tory. 

With this as a preface the ball is opened. Reason re- 
quires thought, and to think is the prerogative of intelli- 
gence, and there you are. There are plants so sensitive 
that they close their flowers at the slightest touch; the 
so-called “lower” forms of animal life, the sea-anemone, 
clam and oyster, will quickly shut up if touched, just as 
a man will shut his eye if it is touched or threatened, the 
instinct of preservation does it, because reason could not 
get there on schedule time, if it ever did. The young 
bee comes from the hive, circles about to get the bearings 
of its home, and goes to find honey and store it up for 
a winter of which it can know nothing. If it comes out 
early in the spring it works about three months and dies 
with its wings worn to tatters in providing food for a 
later brood, which will winter on the honey. That’s in- 
stinct. 


instinct in Man. 


Reasoning men do the same thing; I know hundreds 
of them who are to-day working to amass honey, for 
what? Heirs who will “blow it in” for what the father 
would never have spent a cent for, or to be wasted in lit- 
igation; they want their boys to begin where’ they left 
off; one in a thousand does it. That is instinct in the 
form of egotism. “My boy shall not grub as I have 
done,” and he will not. Yet why shouldn’t he? This 
question is an American one, and not calculated for the 
longitude of Europe and entailed estates. 

Nine times out of ten the inheritance of large amounts 
of money wrecks a young man who might be well 
equipped for the battle of life but for this handicap; 
it thwarts nature’s law of the survival of the fittest; he 
may have been fitted for the fight, but saw no reason for 
entering it when all that the battle offered was his al- 
ready. Such cases are too common to cite instances. 
Why should a squirrel labor to gather nuts when his 
father has laid up a great store? The incentive to labor 
is necessity, and few men would work if this were not so. 
With the few who would it is the instinct of the bee; they 
must be busy; they cannot lie on the bank and sleep with 
a fish-line tied to a toe and await results. Those of our 
race who can do this are the happiest of all men. They 
have no ambition beyond the day, there is no nervous 
strain when. stocks go up or down, and they are content. 

Will you say that they enjoy a mere animal existence and 
have not reasoning powers, because they are ignorant of 
books and the stock quotations of Wall Street? Not a bit 
of it. Your Maine, Adirondack or Western guide seldom 
sees a newspaper and is content to live outside of our 
bustling civilization and can tell you the reason why he 
knows that a buck and two does crossed the trail within 
a few hours. His mind has had different training from 
yours and you are surprised at his knowledge. He can 
explain these things in your own tongue. Let us see 
how our friends who cannot speak, even if they some- 
times try to articulate, communicate with each other.. 


How Dogs Communicate. 


e, who had a knowledge of the minds of 
yond that of any writer before him, or since, 


Shakes: 


men far 


said, Winter’ s Tale,” act v., sc. ii: 
“ There was speech in hemi eeaibiiea language in their very gesture.”’ 


If those who deny ‘reasoning powers to the dog can 
be pinned to Whately’s proposition that 


“instinct is a 
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blind tendency to some mode of action, independent of 
any consideration on the part of the agent, of the end to 
which the action leads,” then we have them where we 
want them, and having them there, let us “soc et tu 
’em.” 

The man who denies feason to the dog has never 
trained or studied a dog; he has never seen the.long- 
legged, big-kneed, awkward, slouching pup develop into 
the handsome, graceful, brainy hunting dog; he has never 
seen the pup that “cut his lucky” for the home headquarters 
at the first bark of a gun change to the dog that wagged 
his steering gear loose and threatened entire dismem- 
berment of his spine in the excess of his delight at the 
sight of a shooting coat or gun; he has never seen the 
fool pup that would “set” nothing but a bone quarter in 
accurate lines against the wind and then, if working with 
the wind, go 100yds. or more ahead and quarter toward 
his handler in order to get the wind; he has never seen 
the same flabby pup so develop in -his knowledge of birds 
that he could, and would, with scarce a word from his 
master, hunt all of the likely places for birds, picking 
them “by instinct” (I don’t think) with as perfect accu- 
racy as does his master by the exercise of his reasoning 
power; he has never looked into the reproachful eye of 
a disgusted dog that has been holding a bunch of birds 
for him that he allowed to depart in peace because of the 
game law. To be sure, I never did own a dog that was 
properly impressed with the importance of the game 
laws, nor that was disposed to observe the same, but if 
this tendency to ignore the game and fish laws was made 
a prima facie case against the possession of “reasoning 
power,” an immense number of our so-called sportsmen 
would have to prove an alibi or be left with nothing but 
> with which to furnish their mental garret. 

No man who has*‘worked dogs in the field can believe 
that the fine pomts. of finding and retrieving game by 
the bird dog aré*but’ “blind tendencies to some mode 2 
actiony independent, of any consideration,” on the part of 


the dog, “of the end to which the action leads.” He 
knows that the dog works it out in his brain. 
A ravine filled with a tangle of grapevines, blatk- 


berry briers and other wild growth ran back of my gar- 
den. In the. garden was a low trellis, about rift. high, 
over which. trailed a thick growth of dewberry vines, the 
running blackberry. Each year a rabbit came and reared 
her young in the»garden, nibbled the cabbage and tur- 
nips a little, and EF had great fun in watching the family 
at play, chasing each other and having a grand romp 
when my terrier Joker was in the house; and there 
was never a cat allowed on my place. Joker also had his 
fun with the rabbits at times, and they seemed to like it, 
for they felt secure in their briery strongholds. Knowin 
that he could not catch one, I let him go it. One day 
watched him a long*time, up and down the rows of 
corn, among the tomato vines, jumping in the air occa- 
sionally to see betters and yelping with excitement. He 
stopped, looked at the vines where possibly he saw or 
smelt the ganfe, and trotted off to the hatchery and I 
followed.. He hunted around, asked to have the door 
opened and found_ the foreman’s dog Rush asleep in 
the workshop. Joker. pulled his ears, danced about, 
trotted off and looked back with a bark and a “wig-wag” 
until Rush understood, arose, stretched and followed 
Joker into the gardem; thus reinforced, they. dug under 
the dewberry trellis and drove the rabbits from one cover 
to another. Knowing that they could not hurt the bun- 
nies, I let the dogs have their fun and exercise. Did 
Joker ask Rush to follow him, and did Rush understand? 
I think so. 

In the early 50’s I was in the lead mines at Potosi, in 
the southwest corner of Wisconsin. My partner, Charley 
Guyon, was at the windlass and I was in the shaft with 
pick and shovel, I heard a dog barking, and soon Guyon 
called out: “Come up; there’s a fool dog here acting 
queerly and. I can’t drive him off.” I got into the bucket 
and went up. The dog was a small one of that short- 
haired, no particular breed called a “fice” by the French 
Canadians, of whom Guyon was one. The dog turned 
his attention to me, barked at my face, pulled my trous- 
ers, went a few steps away, barked and “wig-wagged.” 
“Charley,” said I, “this dog wants us to follow him; he’s 
got a rabbit in a hole or there’s trouble somewhere.” 

“No,” he answered, “that’s a fool fice that belongs to 
a man named Johnson, over in British Hollow; he was 
here yesterday when it was your turn in the shaft, and 
he’s chopping off west there, somewhere.” 

All this time the dog kept pleading with “us to follow 
him, and I told Guyon: “That dog wants us to go 
with him, and I’m going.” We went, the dog in the 
lead occasionally turning back to see if we were follow- 
ing, and expressing approval with his tail. A tramp of 
about a mile brought us to a clearing, and there was 
Johnson, pinned under a fallen tree, with a broken leg 
and internal injuries from which he died a week later. 
Did that dog reason that his master needed the help 
which only men could give, and did he come to ask us 
to give that help? Instances like these could be mul- 
tiplied ad infinitum. 


Memory in Fishes. 


While the possession of memory does not necessarily 
imply reason, it is a quality that may be transmitted, es- 
pecially that of fear, which becomes caution in the young. 
Fishes are near the bottom round of the ladder ir ani- 
mal life and intelligence, as we regard it. They have not 
the sensitiveness of some reptiles and do not compare 
with the frog in nervous organization, yet they have a 
brain, which must be of use in selecting food and avoid- 
ing, danger. 

I made. an assertion to the effect that a fish that had 
been hooked might transmit caution to its progeny— 
ForEsT AND STREAM, April 9, 1898—and this statement 
was followed by columns of argument by Col. E. P. 
Alexander, “Hermit,” “Coahoma” and “Von W.” Hav- 
ing stirred up the fight I sat like the red- headed boy on 
the rafters, and enjoyed the scrap, but never “took sides.” 
Let’s see. 

Col. Alexander. says: “The fish pricked with the hook 
rarely seems to mind it. He is ready to bite again in 
five minutes. He has no clear conception of man, and 
his. works, or that he has escaped a great danger.” 

It is true that a hook causes a fish but little p pain, and 
that if it escapes easily it will often bite again. But it is 
not the hook that the dreads so much as the pro- 
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longed struggle while held fast, and if it breaks away 
in sight of the landing net it has learned something; a 


that 


few repetitions of this will be so pe cbse ~~ it 
ities may trans- 


it will be cautious, and mental qua 
mitted as well physical ones. In proof of this, let’s take 
thé trout in different streams. Most anglers have found 
trout waters far away where the trout were so innocent as 
to vie with each other in their haste to take anything like 
a fly, and where angling seemed merely trout murder, no 
excitement; no wondering if the’ cast would bring a rise. 
The result was sure. Fear and discretion were unknown 
to the fish. 

Then take the trout of Castalia Springs, O., of Cale- 
donia Creek, N. Y., and of some Long Island waters, 
and note the difference. Unless the fly is about right in 
size and color and is presented in an attractive manner 
on the proper day, or time of day, the angler might as 
well reel up, for hardly a yearling will notice his cast. 
On Caledonia Creek, some fourteen miles south of Roch- 
ester, a man might fish a week with the large flies used in 
the Adirondacks and not get a rise. The stream has 
been whipped for over a century by the best of fly-fishers, 
and all the rash trout have been caught out, and only 
the cautious ones left to transmit their caution. That’s 
heredity. 

There seems to be no other hypothesis to account for 
the wariness of trout in well-fished streams wre the 
experience of ancestors handed down in the quality 
fear. It may not be reason in the case of trout; call it 
instinct, if you will; but the thing is there, as thousands 
of fly-fishers will attest. The “instinct” which teaches 
all wild animals to shun man and his lures does not ex- 
ist in the trout, which live where man seldom comes; 
they welcome his artificial flies with open mouths at 
first; but, twenty generations later, they are more cau- 
tious, if man has persistently sought ir capture. If 
their forebears did not reason they had memory, and 
memory presupposes thought. 


What the Birds Think. 


Col. Alexander says: “For every wounded bird 
which survives and has further progeny there are hun- 
dreds anhurt to whom the explosion of a gun was, after 
all, only a harmless sound, and one which in certain cir- 
cumstances they will easily come to disregard entirely. 
Birds and fish do not know what death is, nor do they 
figure out that missing ones are dead. The whole con 
ceptidn assumes for all animals reasoning powers which 


- thousands of more conclusive phenomena show that they 


do not possess.’ 

Perhaps fish may not know what death is, but a bird 
has a higher intelligence, and when it sees its companions 
stricken down and perhaps feels the stinging shot, it is 
not for man to say that it draws no ye from the 
flash and sound of the gun, and the limpse of a man 
behind it. Once the Indian could kill birds and animals 
with his arrow and they knew the range of its power and 
kept just out of it. Then the white mam came with his 
musket, good for 75yds. with ball or 20 with shot, and 
the wild creatures became wilder, and- now. the sight or 
scent of a man a mile off alarms some of them. Is this 
an instinct implanted in the first deer or is it the educa- 
tion of the species through heredity? 

My young wood ducks, hatched in confinement, feared 
man, dogs, cats and hawks, but would betray no fear of 
a cow, sheep or horse. This looks to me like an inherited 
trait from ancestors which had learned to fear man and 
was probably instinctive in the young. 

Crows communicate with each other, as their various 
notes show; let one give the “look-out” call from a tree 
while others are feeding on the ground, and see the re- 
sult. A crow not only knows the language of its kin- 
dred, but it also knows all the talk of the woods. A 
squirrel may rustle leaves or give its cheepy call and the 
crow pays no attention; but let little bushy-tail begin to 
cough and bark at something which he regards as an 
intrusion and the crow takes a position where he can ob- 
serve operations with safety to himself. Let some black- 
birds have an owl at bay in a bush, in daylight, and the 
crow knows their language and is wise enough to keep 
out of that scrapping match, for he has known blackbirds 
to persecute a poor crow for just taking a few eggs; when 
there was no evidence that one egg belonged to the per- 
secutors. 

The crow is a wise fellow. He has lived in his native 
land, where the hand of every boy and man has been 
against him, and where the so-called game birds have 
been killed off. Crow is not a marketable bird; men 
are said to have eaten it, but “not to hanker after it;” 
but if the bird was edible and considered “game” he 
would not be exterminated in settled places as the grouse 
has been—he knows more than the grouse. 

Unless when driven by hunger in winter to feed in 
barnyards let the man go forth to shoot the crow. He 
would not get one in a month, unless by accident. It 
has been shown that the crow can count up to five when 
that number of men have gone into a blind and only four 
have come out, and the bait was in range of the last 
man’s gun. The crow knew that there was a man miss- 
ing. 

Le the deer-stalker follow his game with the wind in 
his face until he is near to it and then hear the alarm 
note of the crow; he then knows that his game is alert; as 
the deer knows crow talk and is off. This looks like 
reason on the part of the deer. 


How the Rat Adapts itself to Changes. 


Let’s take a look at our unwelcome guest, the rat. 
Does he reason? I’m sure he does. Laying aside the 
more or less probable yarns about his getting molasses 
from a jug with his tail and other stories, here are some 
facts: Modern builders and householders-have. fought 
the rat and tried: ve him of food and shelter in 
the land where he was born and where he may consider 
that he has some rights to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
sepia They have put obstructions in the way of 
fhe Tt rat that might have discouraged our feeble native 

lack fellow, who was driven to the wilderness years ago 
y, the formidable brown or “Norway” rat, which is now 

ident in every land where ships go. He is the “fit- 
test" ” and he “fit” all other rats out of business. He is 
sagacious and cah reason; a living example. of physical 
courage and brain power. He knows no instinctive rou- 














tine life, such .as.a bee leads, and rats rise superior to 
their environment at any time when the environment 
proves ‘to be a misfit. 


The brown rat, like the old sailor, has adapted himself 


to steel ships and is at home in them, but it is in the cit- 
ies that he gets in his fine work on gas fittings, lead 
pipes, cement floors and brick drains. He chews cement 
floors in the weakest places and he taps leap pipes for 
water. “Sewer rats” have achieved a reputation on par- 
allel lines with sahitary plumbing, and under the New 
York end of the great Brooklyn Bridge rats are earning 
a frigid living in the cold-storage warehouses and shar- 
pening their teeth on frozen fish and game where a man’s 
breath will turn to snow on a summer’s day. He is 
enough of a philosopher to take life as he finds it: he is 
a genuine “man of the world.” 

As the burglar keeps abreast of the safe-maker, so the 
intelligent rat steps to the march of civilization and cold 
storage. This is not “instinct,” it is the result of thought, 
and thought implies reason. 


Another Dog Reasons. 


A dog is moved by instinct to withdraw his foot from 
a coal of fire, and does it before he can think of it; a 
man does the same. A man reasons that a pole across 
a stream may break and let him down; an elephant 
plants one foot to test a bridge, reasoning that it may 
not bear his weight. The dog, in its highest form, the 
most intelligent of all animals except man, reasons out 
a whole lot of things which he cannot explain and which 
only those who love and make companions of dogs ever 
have an idea of. Bungo, an intelligent cur which I 
had on my farm in western New York to keep down rats, 
skunks and other vermin, always wanted to go on fox 
hunts with my hounds, but was not wanted because he 
was liable to head off a fox. He was shut in the barn 
and the two hounds were taken. It was winter and 
Mort. Locke and I were going to the Mendon Ponds, 
south of Rochester, some ten miles away. Mort. was at 
my house with his hounds, and I piled a lot of straw in 
the wagon, put the hounds in, and off we went. 

At the ponds we stabled the horses and put out the 
hounds. About two hours afterward Bungo came to 
me, crouching and begging not to be punished. He 
was a short-haired dog, but was wet with perspiration. 
This was what I learned: Four hours after we started 
he was let out of the barn; he went a mile east to the 
village of Honeoye Falls, to Mort’s house. Then on two 
miles south to the “Parker Boys,” men sixty to seventy 
years. old who hunted with us sometimes, but we had 
gone north from my place. 

The dog had gone a mile east and two miles south, to 
my usual haunts when fox-hunting. He cared nothing 
for the sport, but may have been jealous of the hounds 
and wanted to be near his master. “Frank Forester” 
said: “Man is the God of the dog,” and Bungo was 
jealous and wanted to’be the sole pet. Three years before 
he had gone to Mendon Ponds with the hounds. I be- 
lieve he reasoned it out in this way: “Master is running 
foxes; he has not stopped at Mort. Locke’s and has not 
been at the houses of the Parker brothers; perhaps he’s 
over at the ponds, where he went before, and I'll try it.” 

He reached us in two hours less time than the horses 
made and traveled six more miles, doubling the first 
three. The dog thought it all out, and if there is any 
difference between thought and reason it is too subtle for 
my comprehension. 

As I understand instinct it is independent of thought. 
The horse which lifts a latch to let him into a gate or 
a pasture has figured jit all out in his brain, without a 
blue print, and that is reason. When an animal flinches 
from physical pain that is instinct, and there you are; 
but when my dog has thought, “My master is not at 
this place, where he often goes, nor at another, perhaps 
he may be where he went three years ago, because he 
had foxhounds with him,” and then follows this line 
until he finds me, there is no “instinct” in it. 

“Von W.” covers the ground of the fear of man by ani- 
mals, based on their experience and the transmission of 
that experience to their young, and this is what all ob- 
servers have seen. The late Dr. Romaines proved to the 
satisfaction of many, myself included, that the mind of 
a dog differs from that of man simply in degree and not 
in kind. The power of speech and thereby the transmis- 
sion of intelligence of an abstruse or abstract nature 
gives man the power to argue questions and explain his 
individual views, and he uses it to its full capacity. The 
dog, having no speech, cannot hand down legends of his 
race nor of his personal experience. His acquired knowl- 
edge dies with him. 

The ability of dogs, cats and horses to return to their 
old homes from long distances and across a country un- 
known to them may be termed instinct. In the case of 
the homing pigeon it is memory, for they often get lost if 
they lose their bearings; still with all these animals the,e 
is a mental process which may not be far from reason. 
Perhaps it may be that subtle “sense of direction” which 
some men seem to have. 


Communication among Animals, 


We, who notice such things, have seen ants meet and 
spend some time in exchanging touches with their an- 
tennz, and we never doubt that they are conveying in- 
telligence in some kind of sign language. Beavers have 
some sort of signals made by flaps of the tail on water. 
My Longfellow is not at hand, but I remember of Hia- 
watha that “of all the beasts he knew the language,” if 
those are the words, and there is truth as well as poetry 
in it; for we know what the muskrat means by its 
“smacking” at night, and we’ve heard the red-headed, the 
golden-winged and the big ivory-billed woodpeckers 
drum on dead stubs and on barns where there were no 
gtubs, apparently for the music or the fun of the thing; 
but when they stopped to listen for a reply, we knew 
that it was a telephonic arrangement beyond our ken. 

Men know by the voices of their hunting dogs what 
the game is, provided they have hunted with those dogs 
many times and are o ant. I have spoken of 
Joker, a skye with enough Scotch in him to be an 
active ratter; I had at the same time a fox terrier named 
scoghi. and while living on be Belge ng I used to 

these dogs out about midnight. € retiring. The 
rascals were as good for cats and pussums as a 





rats, 
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and they would circle the garden, and if there was no 
game would come back; but they usually put up some- 
thing. Sitting in my den I could tell by their voices ii 
they had“a cat or a "possum in a tree. I can’t explain 
the different tone they used any more than I can tell 
how I distinguished the tone of a banjo from that of a 
guitar, but I did. If the animal was a cat I stepped on 
the back piazza and ordered them to come in; if it was 
a possum the lantern was lighted and down I went. 
When they saw the light, which meant reinforcement, 
they would yell with delight, and keep it up all the while 
the pear tree was climbed and the tail of Misser Pos- 
sum was uncurled from the limb and he was brought 
down to be put in a barrel for a festive dinner on State. 
Island, or to be given to some colored man. 

I believe that those dogs changed their voices in order 
to tell me “cat” or “possum,” for they knew more than 
some men I have met who could yell those names loudly. 
They reasoned that these different animals must be 
known to me by different names, just as different dogs 
were, and they tried to tell me those names. It is too 
much to expect that all readers of this will agree with 
my conclusions, and I only ask them to believe that I 
believe that animals can reason. FRED MATHER. 


Services of Familiar Birds. 


Very interesting observations on the food of two of 
our most familiar birds have been carried on at the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station of ‘New Hampshire Col- 
lege by Dr. Clarence M. Weed, the entomologist of 
the station. The birds discussed are chickadee, one of 
our most common winter birds, and the chipping spar- 
row, which is a summer resident as well known. 

Throughout New England and the Middle States, the 
chickadee or black-capped titmouse is an abundant win- 
ter bird and may often be seen in the woods or along the 
hedgerows hunting for food. Dr. Weed’s studies were 
carried on for the purpose of determining what this food 
is, in order that the economic status of the bird might be 
more definitely determined. The results of these studies 
prove that more than half of the food taken by the chick- 
adee during the winter months consists of insects, of 
which the greater portion are taken in the form of eggs. 
Vegetation of various sorts contributes a little less than 
one-quarter of the food, but of this two-thirds consists 
of buds and bud scales, which are believed to have been 
taken in accidentally along with the eggs of the plant 
lice. In the specimens examined, these eggs made up 
more than one-fifth of the entire food, and as they are 
usually taken from crevices beside the buds of deciduous 
trees and shrubs, it must commonly happen that the bud 
scales are to be pecked away before the eggs can be got 
at, and in devouring the eggs a large proportion of such 
scales might very well be swallowed. 

By this destruction of the eggs of the plant lice which 
infest fruit, shade and forest trees, the chickadee no doubt 
renders to man its most important winter service. Dr. 
Weed’s record shows that more than 450 eggs some- 
times occur as the food of one bird for a single day, 
and if we imagine that 100 eggs were eaten daily by each 
one of a flock of ten chickadees the destruction would 
amount to 1,000 per day, or 100,000 during a single win- 
ter. a number probably far below the truth. The multi- 
plication of the aphides is wonderfully rapid, each egg 
hatching into what is known as a viviparous female, 





_ which gives birth to living young by a process similar 


to that known as budding among the lowest of animals. 
Each of these young soon gives birth to others, which 
in turn mature and produce still others. So enormously 
rapid is the increase that were it not for the numerous 
checks upon these insects found under natural conditions, 
the practice of agriculture would be in vain and all plant 
life might be destroyed. The subject is a familiar one to 
the lover of plants. 

Besides the eggs of aphides, those of many other sorts 
of insects are found in the chickadee’s food. Those of 
the tent caterpillar and of the fall canker worm were coim- 
mon, as well as the larvze of several sorts of most injuri- 
ous moths, such as the common apple worm and the lar- 
ve of the codling moth. Bark beetles, so destructive 
to our forests, are also eaten by wholesale. On the other 
hand, the eggs and adults of some spiders ate eaten, 
creatures which, on the whole, are benéficial rather than 
injurious, The summary of these observations shows the 
chickadee to be one of our most useful birds. 

In order to get some notion of the abundance of this 
species in a region like southeastern New Hampshire, 
where a considerable portion of the land is wooded, Mr. 
Fiske, Dr. Weed’s assistant, made some observations in 
the woods and fields, recording the number of flocks of 
chickadees seen and the size - each, and observing also 
their feeding habits. In a territory estimated as four 
square miles, eleven flocks were noted, varying in num- 
mer from four to forty, but averaging about thirteen to 
the flock. This would place the number of birds for 
each square mile at thirty-five. 

Dr. Weed remarks on the desirability of inducing these 
useful birds to remain upon the premises, where their ser- 
vices in destroying insect enemies will abundantly repay 
the slight trouble required to keep them in the vicinity. 
The subject is one that has often been brought up in 
ForEST AND STREAM. Mr. Fiske calls attention also to 
the practice by the chickadee of carrying away surplus 
food, which they hide in crevices in the bark or at the 
base of twigs in neighboring trees. Mr. E. H. Forbush, 
in the Bulletin of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Agriculture, has also called attention to the value of 
keeping the titmouse about. In an orchard in Massa- 
chusetts canker worms had been very abundant the sea- 
son before, and the moths of the fall canker worm had 
deposited great numbers of eggs upon the trees. Pieces 
of meat, fat and bone were fastened to the trees at the 
beginning of the winter, in order to attract the chicka- 
dees, which came and remained all winter about the 
orchard. By watching them, it was learned that they 
were feeding on the eggs of the canker worm moth, and 
a few birds were killed to determine the number of eggs 
eaten, which was between 200 and 300 for the stomach 
of each bird. In the spring the female moths of the 
spring canker worm were also devoured by these birds. 
As a result of this course, through the labors of the chick- 
adees and such other birds a3 feed on these injurious in- 


sects, the.orchard was saved from any serious injury by 
the canker worm. 

Dr. Weed’s observations on the feeding habits of the 
chipping sparrow cover another season of the year, and 
were made by himself and Mr. Fiske during one long 
day in June, upon a family of sparrows which had three 
young ones so nearly full grown that they hopped out of 
the nest the second day after the records were made. 
The observations continued for sixteen hours, from 3:40 
A. M. to 7:50 P. M., The birds were fed: first at 3:57 
A. M. and last at 7:36, and during the day 200 visits were 
made to the nest by the parent birds, which brought food 
at nearly every visit. The most abundant elements of 
this food seemed to be soft-bodied caterpillars, but crick- 
ets and crane flies were also identified, and there was 
much other food, the nature of which it was impossible 
to determine. It would thus be hard to overestimate the 
usefulness of this little bird at a season of the vear when 
all insect life is especially on the increase. 

The observations recorded appear to have been made 
with extreme care and thoroughness, and are very cred- 
itable to Dr, Weed and his assistant, Mr. Fiske. 


More about Skunks. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Perhaps I may add a few bits of information to those 
that have been given in your columns on skunks. I have 
no experiences of my own to narrate that are not familiar 
to every country boy. Such experiences as holing a‘skunk 
when possum hunting at night, and setting the greenhorn 
of the party to “punching him out,” are familiar to all 
possum hunting boys. But a few years since I made a 
very thorough investigation of that curious. delusion that 
the bite of a skunk would produce rabies, regardless of 
whether the skunk was rabid itself, and in this investi- 
gation I came across some rather peculiar bits of informa- 
tion. Dr. John H. Janeway, then a surgeon in the United 
States Army, stationed at Fort Hays, Kansas, made a 
very exhaustive report of the short-lived epidemic of 
rabies in Kansas and Northern Texas in 1873, dogs, 
wolves, skunks and even hogs being affected, and deaths 
having resulted from bites of all these animals; the pecu- 
liar feature being stated by Dr. Janeway, that a rabid 
skunk invariably lost its power of secreting (or discharg- 
ing) its odorous fluid. This Dr. Janeway states as demon- 
strated beyond doubt, and in view of his singular care and 
exactness in all his statements it must be accepted as con- 
clusive. 

I found that in southwestern Kansas, not remote from 
the Fort Hays locality, skunks are kept as family pets, 
first having the odorous fluid secreting glands removed,. 
and in Mississippi they were often confined in various rat- 
infested buildings as vermin killers. 

I found two instances of illness resulting from skunk 
bites, in one of which the bitten person recovered after 
copious blood-letting. In the other case, the victim went 
into a slow decline, dying a year after; of course neither 
of these cases were rabies, and Gen. Sternberg, Surgeon- 
General United States Army, wrote me that blood poison- 
ing was undoubtedly the cause of the troubles. 

W. Wate. 





OaxmontT, Pa., Feb. 15. 


The Range of the Eastern Elk. 


THE recent discovery of a remnant of elk in extreme 
eastern Quebec is an event worthy more than passing 
note. Unless the species has recently been reintroduced 
the specimen to be shown at the Sportsmen’s Show next 
March is the second known specimen of the Eastern elk, 
the other specimen being in the Philadelphia Academy of 
Sciences. , 

If any reader knows of any other specimen heads, hides, 
skulls or horns of elk taken in the Eastern States or 
Canada he can confer a benefit on science by recording 
them in Forest AND STREAM. 

According to Caton the elk was once found in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Labrador. If any reader can 
give any new records to prove this great range or refer 
to sources of information, I shall be glad to hear of it. 

Although the former range of the elk is given in gen- 
eral as “entire United States,’ I do not know of any proof 
that it was ever found in the limits of the present State 
of Florida. Does any reader know of any horns that have 
been dug up in that region, or indeed of any proof, ma- 
terial or legendary, of former occupation by the elk? 

Ernest Seton THOMPSON. 








A Maine Winter Robin. 


Jackman, Me., Feb. 9.—This is the coldest snap of the 
winter, the temperature ranging from zero to 20 degrees 
below since Jan. 27; yet on Feb. 6 a robin appeared in 
camp, rested on a tree for a moment and then flew north. 
It does not seem probable that this bird came from the 
South, and yet this is the only robin I have seen or heard 
of in this region during the winter. Sis 

There are several large deer yards in the vicinity of 
camp, and so far they are all doing nicely, and were all 
being killed by the lumbermen or anyone else in this sec- 
tion. Partridges are quite plentiful, and are also winter- 
ing well, although now and then I find where a fox caught 
one in the snow, however, if the strychnine holds out 
their troubles on this account will be reduced considerably. 

WILLIaMs. 





A Stray Wild Pigeon. 


Battimore, Feb. 17.—Editor Forest and Stream: Apro- 
pos of the passenger (?) pigeon, I inclose clipping from 
the Lititz Record, a newspaper published in Lititz, Lan- 
caster county, Pennsylvania: “During the cold spell last 
week a stray wild pigeon came to the farm of Henry 
Bomberger, northwest of Lititz, where it found lodging 
under the forebay, and where it has remained undisturbed 
ever since. No doubt it became separated from a covey 
of its kind, and getting lost, sought shelter at the nearest 
place.” This is surely a belated passenger. 

E. S. Youne. 
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Game Bag and Gun. | 


Proprietors of fishing and hunting resorts will find it profitable 
to advertise them in Forzst anp Stream. 


a 2-15.—National Sportsmen’s Association Exposition, New 
ork. 
« 


The Colorado Game Law and New 
Departures in Protection. 


Denver, Feb. 4.—Editor Forest and Stream: As re 
quested by you, I submit herewith some observations on 
the most radical changes from existing laws, found 
in the game law drafted by me and now pending in 
the Legislature of Colorado. These. with the synopsis 
of the bill published by you Dec. 31, will give a fair 
idea of its scope. The most radical departures are: 

1. The hunting license feature, whereby every hunter 
of protected game must procure a license having three 
coupons, one of which must be attached to every game 
quadruped killed. By this means every animal is identi 
fied with and traceable to the person who killed it, and 
every animal without a coupon attached is contraband. 
This feature has been objected to as an importation of 
English methods and foreign to American ideas. The 
objection is prompted by selfish motives and lack of 
information rather than patriotism. The mere fact 
that a thing is of English origin cannot make it per se 
objectionable, as the great body of* our common law, 
employers’ liability and coal mining acts came from 
England, to say nothing of much of our early blood. 
Usefulness and not origin is the test of desirability, and 
licenses are as essentially American as anything we have, 
and are required in professions and business callings 
without number. The purpose of all licenses is two-fold, 
viz.: To produce revenue and enable the Governmental 
authorities to control and regulate the business, and 
they are especially adapted to an effective administration 
of game laws 

It being fundamental law that the game and fish in a 
State belong to the State, the same as its land, timber, 
etc., and held in trust for the people, the State has a right 
and it is its duty to enact regulations in relation to 
their acquisition, as no one person has a right to ap- 
propriate either ad libitum. Hence the State, when 
disposing of its land by lease or sale, rightfully exacts 
from those who desire to acquire it some compensation 
for the special privilege thus obtained. This is fair 
to those obtaining the privileges as well as to those 
who do not care to have them, and yet have an interest 
therein as citizens of the State. 

The same principle is applicable to ‘the game, for if 
left to the unrestrained desire of the few they alone 
will be benefited, and that temporarily only, as it will 
soon be gone. 

Those opposed to game laws are either selfish or short- 
sighted. A widespread but altogether erroneous idea 
has prevailed that game laws are for the benefit of the 
rich. This is more or less true as to older European 
countries, as there the land on which the game is is 
all privately owned, and on it the non-owner has no 
right to go. This practically gives a game monopoly 
to the landed proprietor. This is the origin of the 
prejudice against all game laws, and is an English idea. 
The very reverse is true in this country, where nearly 
all the game is on public land, on which all have an equal 
right to go, and the average man has the same oppor- 
tunity as the rich one to kill game while it lasts. Ii 
game would last without protection no laws would be 
needed. But as it will not, its protection is more in 
die interest of the average man and the poor man than 
the rich, for the reason that when game is scarce or gone 
in any particular locality the rich sportsman can board 
a train and go to British Columbia, Alaska or further, 
where game is abundant, while the poor man, when his 
local game is gone, has neither the time nor means 
to go where it is. This is obvious, and it is also true 
as to laws prohibiting the marketing of game, as it is 
already so high as to be beyond the reach of the aver- 
age man. The only remedy left for him is the protection 
and preservation of game in every locality where it 
exists, that he may have it within reach, and he, above 
all others, should not object to paying a nominal sum 
for a license the principal purpose of which is to restrain 
and identify the market-hunter, rather than to burden 
the legitimate sportsman. 

These licenses are not issued by justices of the peace, 
but by the commissioner or a county clerk, and are all 
furnished by the commissioner, numbered and having his 
facsimile signature thereon, and on each coupon, so that 
there is no chance for counterfeiting or duplicating. 
All unused licenses, with a report of those issued, to be 
returned to the commissioner at the close of the scason. 

I believe this license feature to be worth more for the 
protection of game against illegal slaughter than any- 
thing yet devised, and that it will before long be uni- 
versally adopted. The opposition to it comes chiefly 
from unreasoning prejudice or the game hog. The bill 
referred to does not discriminate against the non-resident 
as to cost of license, as I believe such discrimination 
unfair and of doubtful validity. Instead, it provides a 
small. export fee, which touches the non-resident only 
in case of success in hunting and a desire to take game 
out of the State, and this, I think, no one will object to. 

2. The permission for cold storage of game. 
opposition to this will come from the sportsmen. . Not, 
however, from selfish motives, but from an honest be- 
lie’ that it will furnish an avenue for the illegal ‘sale of 
e 


As ‘game laws now are, this would be true, but it is 


not true in connection with the license feature. Every 
coupon bears the date of killing, the name of the licensee 
and the number of his license. The sale of domestic 
game being prohibited, the storage must necessarily be 
for the person who killed the game or his gratuitous 
donee, and it can never be very difficult to ascertain 
who the storage is for. Besides, as there are but three 
coupons to each license and the coupon must remain 
with the carcass of a quadruped until prepared for 
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consumption, there is little chance for using one twice, 
and detection forfeits game and license as. well, and 
renders the party punishable. The limiting to three 
animals leaves no margin of profit to a market-hunter. 

As to birds and fish, they can only be stored, in the 
first instance, during the open season and for five 
days thereafter when presented by one lawfully in pos- 
session. If it is desired to continue them in storage 
after that, application to the commissioners and satis- 
factory’ proof must be made of lawful possession and 
storage permit obtained for a longer period to.be therein 
named. The person for whom the storage is allowed is 
also named in the permit. The chance for unlawfully 
killed game to be held in storage without detection is 
thus reduced to a minimum, while at the same time a fair 
opportunity is afforded the lawful sportsman to utilize 
his kill. 

As most game laws now are, a man who. kills a deer 
the last day of the season must swallow it whole that 
night, as he can neither lawfully ship or have it in pos- 
session the next morning, and five days’ leeway, as some 
laws allow, is insufficient to permit lawful consumption. 

As a matter of_right,.I think. .one who lawfully kills 
game should be allowed full opportunity to utilize it as he 
may desire and when he desires, if such privilege can be 
given without impairing the efficiency of game protec- 
tion, and this, I -believe, can be done under this bill. 

3. The private propagation of game and fish. Be- 
lieving that this should be encouraged as perhaps neces- 
sary for the final salvation of the game and fish, and in 
any event a meritorious business, the bill contains pro- 
visions allowing wild game and fish to be procured 
upon permits issued by the commissioner, and kept in 
parks and lakes for propagation and sale under re- 
strictions. 

4. Taxidermists are required to procure licenses, as 
through their hands passes a large proportion of the 
hides and heads of unlawfully killed game. They are 
forbidden to receive or mount any specimen of a game 
quadruped not having a hunting license coupon at- 
tached, and the coupon must remain attached to the 
specimen. D. C. BEAMAN. 


The -California Fish Commission have written to Mr. 
Beaman regarding the measure prepared by him: “It is 
certainly the most comprehensive measure for the pro- 
tection of game that we have seen. It seems to be flaw- 
less. We wish our people were advanced enough to adopt 
it. It is too advanced even for many of our hunters— 
all of whom style themselves “sportsmen,” and many of 
whom are out for every feather in sight. However, they 
must all come to it, and we must continue the campaign 
until your measure is the law of the land. Let us pray 
that that may be before all our game has gone. We 
shall watch your fightin Colorado with interest. We 
wish you success.” 


Mioose and White Sheep Trophies. 


Wm. W. Hart & Co. have received a remarkable ship- 
ment of game heads from the Cook’s Inlet country of 
Alaska. It includes the heads, horns and scalps of twenty- 
two moose, nineteen sheep and one caribou, as well as 
the skins of two sheep for mounting entire. The moose 
were all old bulls. The ‘horns are unusually massive, and 
range in spread from 4ft. to 7oin. Each set has interest- 
ing individual peculiarities, and some of them are very 
remarkable. One head has three distinct horns, two on 
one side and one on the other. The single antler has ten 
points, while of the other two, which lie in horizontal 
planes a few inches apart, the first has nine points and the 
second seven. The freak may perhaps be described: as a 
doubling of the antler on the left side of the head. The 
beam shows indications of branching soon after leaving 
the skull, but the actual bifurcation does not commence 
till a distance of 10in. is reached. At this point the horn 
separates into two perfect palmated blades, of the normal 
type. 

Some of the horns exhibit the fluted form which is a 
peculiarity of Alaska specimens, and one set is remark- 
able from the fact that the outer half of the blade bends 
vertically upward at right angles with the other part of 
the horn. Some of the shell-like hollows in the blades 
would hold several quarts of water. Many of the horns 
have another peculiarity which distinguishes them from 
Eastern moose, in that the first brow tines are frequently 
divided into two or more points. In one set the single tine 
branches into four points at its extremity. The horns and 
cleaned skulls are intact, and the skulls have not been split 
for convenience in shipping. The sets in this form are 
very heavy, and are estimated to weigh from 75 to 1oolbs. 
apiece. The size and strength of the bulls carrying these 
antlers must have been prodigeous, and the size is further 
attested by the length of the scalps, which measured from 
nose to brisket run from 5 to 6ft. in length. The scalps 
are all decidedly gray in color, and this is another dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the great Alaska moose. 

The caribou in the collection has long slender antlers, 
similar to the European reindeer. The resemblance is so 
marked that it is just possible the head may have come 
from one of the domesticated reindeer imported by the 
United States Government, to be used in carrying sup- 
plies to the destitute miners on the Yukon. These cari- 
bou were last seen near the mouth of the White River in 


. December, after their overland journey from the coast. 


The Laps who accompanied the herd reported that they 
had been obliged during the summer of 1808 to take a 
circuitous route, keeping near the summits of the highest 
ranges in order to escape the flies, and also to procure the 
kind of moss required for the caribou’s sustenance. A 
large proportion of the herd had died, and it was con- 
clusively proved that the reindeer were a dismal failure 
as regards the purpose for which they were imported. 
When last seen they were drawing sleds, though a miner 
who reported having met the herd earlier in the season 
said they were then carrying packs. This man came very 
near shooting one of the reindeer, thinking they were 


-wild animals, and it seems very likely that some have 


wandered off and were killed by hunters. 

The sheep in the collection are very beautiful speci- 
mens. The horns have a wax Ss ve 
from the dull brown of the Rocky Mountain big horn, and 
they are very long and very slender in comparison. The 
curve’ is more complete, and many of the horns make 


whiteness very different’ e 
‘that the 
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something more than a complete revolution, and point 
toward the tail of the animal, instead of toward its, flose 

No measurements have as yet beer tikeii of thie lioriis, 
but the length As a getieral thing appears to exceed that of 
the average Rocky Mountain sheep. The white hair con- 
trasts well with the buff of the common sheep, and. the 
sportsman who can hang the two heads side by side has 
trophies of which he may well be proud. One of the 
Alaskan black sheep found further south about the 
Stikeen would add still more to the effect of the collection 
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The Lacey Bill. 


National Game Reservations. 


New Haven, Conn, Feb. 11.—EKditor Forest and 
Stream: If I may be allowed the spate in your éolunins 
I would like to reply as well as I ean to Mr. Childress’ 
question in regard to where the Fish and Game Com- 
mission proposed in Mr. Lacey’s bill would obtain live 
wild birds for breeding purposes. But even if the Com- 
mission could do nothing in this way I do not admit 
that all further consideration of the bill would be idle, 
for I would put at least one of the other ways in which 
the Commission could assist in the work of gamie pfo- 
tection ahead’ of it in practicability and in promise of 
successful results. 

It is safe to say that there will be people willing to 
engage in the work of capturing live birds if they can 
obtain reasonable compensation for doing so. This is 
an art that has not been much practiced in this country, 
although it is carried on to a considerable extent in some 
other parts of the world, I do not anticipate tlie Coi- 
mission would find it impossible to obtaii enotigh of tlic 
North American vafieties that there is any prospect 
of propagating in this way. Among our native birds 
this list is not a long one, but there are certainly some 
foreign kinds that would make valuable game birds if 
introduced into the right localities. What species these 
are, and where to introduce them, can only be deter- 
mined by experiment. Living birds of a ntinibef of 
foreign kinds can ¢eftainly be purchased. Neither do 

see why any of the States should wish to put any 
obstacles in the way of the Commission, which does 
not propose to usurp any of their powers, and would 
work toward the same end as their own game laws. 
From some of the States it might receive much assist- 
ance, and I think a large majority would so modify their 
laws that its authorized agents could obtain what birds 
it needed for breeding purposes, by the tite it got 
ready to, undertake the work. Hostility or indifference 
to game laws is usually caused by unwillingness to sub- 
mit to any petsonal inconvenience or deprivation, or to 
incur expense, rather than because they would not like 
to have the game preserved from extinction. Mr. Chil- 
dress only weakens the effect of his objections to the 
bill, which have a reasonable basis, when he supports 
them by others, which on the face of them are ptrely 
imaginary. Where, for instance, is the State so jealous 
of its rights that it will not allow the national Govern- 
ment to liberate game birds within its territory? No 
doubt some States would neglect or even refuse to give 
them proper protection, but when this proved to be the 
case the Commission would distribute its favors else- 
where. 

I would like to say a little more ahout game reserva 
tions, by means of which the proposed Fish and Game 
Commission could probably do more than in any other 
way, and without interfering with any State laws. 

Now, the word reservation probably calls to the mind 
of many people something like the Yellowstone Park, 
covering a large extent of territory requiring a large 
force of wardens or troops to guard it, and cntirely 
incompatible with the thickly settled condition of the 
greater part of our country. But I think what is wanted 
for the preservation of feathered game is not a small 
number of large reservations, but a large number of ex- 
ceedingly small ones. When we set one apart for the 
protection of such wildfowl as ducks and geese, there 
is no sénse in including a large area of upland pasture 
or dry woods or brush. Only the pond or marsh where 
the birds are found need be set aside, or if it is a large 
one only the part of it they most frequent, with enough 
of the banks of the same to prevent their being dis- 
turbed. If there is any money left over it would be 
far better to spend it on another somewhere else, rather 
than add land which the birds will not inhabit. One man 
could generally look after such a preserve, and on 
account of their small size many of them could be set 
aside in various parts of the country, including the 
thickly settled States. Such a plan would help to in- 
crease the amount of game in several ways, and would 
fulfill some requirements that game laws alone never 
can. Some of the reservations, especially in the north- 
ern part of the country, would afford suitable and safc 
breeding places, of which the birds would soon begin 
to take advantage. Others would furnish resting and 
feeding grounds during the migrations—places that they 
can hardly find in many sections—and this, more than 
the fear of being shot, leads them to avoid these regions. 

I would expect a great deal of good from such a 
system of reservations, and would be glad to know if 
any one has any other scheme, short of an absolute close 
time for a number oi years, by which the migratory 
birds that have abandoned part of their former range 
would have any chance of being restored (I believe 
this is one of the phrases in Mr. Lacey’s bill) to their 
former haunts. 

In regions where there are few suitable places for 
water birds, either account -of the natural features 
of the country use of the changes that man is 
responsible for, it would often be possible by building 
a small dam to partially flood some stretch of ground 
that is now too dry for the birds, but too wet to be of 
much use otherwise, and thus make an ideal place for 
them, and at very small cost. I freely admit, however, 
that if the reservations were not established in just the 
ight sort of places they would do no good at all. 

jon of the editor of Forest anp STREAM 
tate Governments might establish-reservations 
as well as the ernment is a good-one: I 
certainly hope they will do so. But I hope that this 
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possibility will not lead any one to think the under- 
taking superfluous, or to shut their eyes to the fact that 
the probability of the States carrying it out to the 


extent that it needs to be carried, or with regard to any-_ 


thing but their immediate and local interests, is exceed- 
ingly remote. Only a few at most of the States would do 
anything about it at all, and the reservations would 
consequently not be so distributed over the country 
that the birds would get protection at the times and 
places they most need it. Probably the States where 
reservations could be placed to the best advantage to 
the country as a whole would not be the ones to take 
any interest in the matter. People have not yet got 
over the old notion that ducks or plover and snipe, or 
even woodcock, can be permanently protected by the 
same methods that partridges or rabbits can. Let me 
emphasize once more the fact that in the case of migra- 
tory birds our methods of protection fail if they cannot 
maintain the total number of individuals that migrate 
through our territory or visit it at certain seasons of 
the year. Mere local increase means very little, probably 
only that for some reason the birds have been drawn 
away from some other section. Moreover, State reser- 
vations would continually be tampered with by the 
Legislatures, which never let well enough alone. They 
would be an important addition to a system under con- 
trol of the national Government, though not a substi- 
tute for it. 

In conclusion I will mention that I spoke of the inter- 
state commerce law, not because it has anything to do 
with the Lacey bill, but as a case where the national 
Government assumed a power it had long allowed the 
States or individuals to exercise, because they had used 
it to the disadvantage of the residents of other States. 

The question of the limitations of the power of the 
national Government would not enter into anything the 
proposed Fish and Game Commission would do. There 
would be no occasion for their authority clashing with 
that of the States, and on reservations owned or leased 
by the Government they could forbid trespassing just 
as any private individual can on his own lands. 

W. G. Van Name. 





PHILADELPHIA.—Editor Forest and Stream: The com- 
munication of Mr. Frederic Irland, in Forest AND 
STREAM of Feb. 18, on the “Lacey Game Bird Bill,” im- 
pressed me as being a presumption either on. the lack 
of information on the part of your readers, or a lack of 
information on the part of Mr. Irland. 

He cites the London Field or any other English 
sporting paper for columns of advertising of pheasants’ 
eggs, partridges, etc. 

Mr. Irland forgot to mention that English estates are 
mostly entailed; that the shooting rights of these estates 
are vested in individuals; that each estate has its crew 
of keepers, whose duties are to breed the game, protect 
it from vermin and poachers, train the dogs, etc., and 
that their fitness for the task is the training of years. 

It is true that the restocking of covers in England “is 
a recognized, common, perfectly successful industry.” 

As to England, however, it is a private industry. The 
Government of that country, wise in its way, does not 
meddle with matters which do not concern it. 

Now, considering the industry as it exists, they can 
only breed such birds as can be raised in domestication, 
or semi-domestication. All the efforts which have been 
made in this country to raise the ruffed grouse and 
quail in domestication have proved to be total failures. 
In captivity the birds are barren. If their eggs are 
hatched by a common barnyard fowl, the chicks are so 
wild from the start that they cannot be domesticated. 

Now, will Mr. Irland be so good as to explain the bear- 
ing of his reference to the rearing of pheasants by pri- 
vate enterprise in England, and the rearing of quail, 
ruffed grouse, woodcock, snipe, etc., in America by the 
United States Government? ; 

He says also: “If you ride from Washington in any 
direction into Maryland or Virginia in the spring, you 
are amazed to see the countless thousands of young do- 
mestic poultry. They crowd the mother instinct of the 
hen very hard in this region, and often give one broad- 
breasted old clucker thirty-five or forty chickens to hover 
and rear. I believe it would be easy, in time, to have the 
country swarm with game birds to nearly the same de- 

ree. 

: Those chickens swarm because they are private prop- 
erty. No property owners would permit game to swarm 
as do the chickens, for it requires a vast amount of food 
to supply them. But it would be a great field for the fur- 
nishing of jobs to men who itch for public money. 

To show that the partridges of England do not run 
about as do the domestic hens of Maryland, and that 
there is an infinity of care required to successfully raise 
even a few, I ask your permission, Mr. Editor, to present 
a clipping, taken from the London Field of recent date, 
in respect to the rearing of grouse. Other game requires 
quite as much care in its raising. It is as follows: 


In the first place, it is very necessary to have quiet and reliable 
hens, to save both trouble and disaster after the chicks are 
hatched, as they are very fragile, and easily trampled and killed. 
The grouse eggs should be taken—when you are taking them on 
your own moor—after they have been incubated some time, and 
then placed under the hens, which latter ought to have been 
brooding some time, so that there will be no fear of their giving 
up before the eggs are hatched. It is needless to say that each 


nest of eggs must be kept separate, and put under a hen, and that 


there must be no mixing of eggs of different nests. 

While sitting, the hens must be duly and regularly attended to 
as regards both food and water, and taken off the nests for ex- 
ercise, seeing that they do not remain off too long. When the 
eggs are hatched, leave the chicks under the hen ‘undisturbed 
for at least twenty-four hours, and in the meantime have your 
coops-—which ought to be amply large, with a sliding grid door 
in front—got ready. These want placing on a flag or board on 
short heather, seeing that no vermin can get in, as weasels or 
stoats will make short work of them. A flag too ought to be 
put in front of the coop to feed on, with a large shallow saucer 
with a few pebbles in the water; this latter ought to be changed 
several times a day. In addition to these, a small run ought 
to be made, with each coop, of three boards, say, llin. deep, the 
run to be 8ft. or 10ft. long. ‘ 

This is to k the young grouse from rambling toc far away 
from the hen, and being lost, which they would be apt to do. -This 
run has to be kept going until the grouse can fly—say in about 
fourteen days—when the boards can be moved. The coops and 
runs must moved on to fresh und at least every twenty- 
four hours, and the flags or boards Peqeently cleaned, for on this 
cleanliness in a great measure depends the health of the birds, and 
the success in rearing them. a2 : 

The young birds, as soon as they get on to the heather, begin 
to pick it, but, in addition, the keeper ought to have some coarse 
ground oatmeal, and give some to them on the flag in front of 
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the coop several times a day, at.fixed times, but more icularly 
at the last feed at night, say about 5 o’clock, calling them with a gentle 
whistle; they can then put into the coop and shut up. They are 
then always ready for their food, and soon get to know the times to 
come, and are generally there within a te minutes of the time, 
if not already waiting. This more particularly applies after they 
have. the free run of the ground, but if you wish them to be 
tame, and come to the call, you must go on, even after they 
are fully grown, for if they are left out even one night their 
natural instinct comes back, and the probabilities are they will 
never come near again. On the other hand, if properly looked after 
in feeding regularly, and shut up every night, you can keep 
them tame an indefinite period. Our keeper has oot them for 
two years, when they have had nests and brought up young 
broods. He has had as many as sixty tame ones at once, and 
at his call would come and perch on his outstretched arms and 
head, and follow him all over the moor, walking after him as 
well as they could, and, as he left them, flying and alighting 
at ,his feet again, which of course is very interesting. 

In reference to the food, the oatmeal, after the chicks are, say, 
a week to ten days old ought to be mixed with a little water 
and given in pellets; later on, oats can be given. There is, I 
need not say, a good deal of trouble attached to hand-rearing 
grouse, and unless the keeper—or whoever looks after them—is 
prepared and willing to meet this trouble, and devote a good 
deal of time to the youn birds, it is better not to begin with them, 
as it would only bring about a lot of disappointment to those 
most interested, through failing to do what was required to bring 
about ultimate success, which can be obtained if proper precau- 
tions are taken. 


Nevertheless I cannot imagine any better office than 
that of looking after one or two hens at a salary of say 
$2,000 or $3,000 a year. If those hens and chickens 
which so enliven the perspective in Maryland and ‘Vir- 
ginia were raised at Government expense, the pension 
fund would be a mere trifle in comparison with the cost 
of poultry raising. After-all, a comparison of a private 
industry in England as a Government function in Amer- 
ica is very far fetched. L. A. CHILDREss. 





Pheasant Rearing. 


From the report of Fish and Game Protector Hollister D. 
McGuire, Fish and Game Protector of Oregon. 

Orecon has always been a sportsman’s paradise, but 
nothing has contributed so largely to spreading its fame 
in this particular as the Mongolian pheasant, the king of 
game birds. 

Our State being the first place on tne American conti- 
nent to become stocked with these pheasants, has had the 
effect of advertising us with the sportsmen all over the 
United States. No other section of the country has suc- 
ceeded as yet in establishing them, although great effort 
and considerable money have been expended by a number 
of States in an attempt to do so. Hundreds of pheasants 
have been shipped out of this State to nearly every sec- 
tion of the Union, Some of the game commissioners of 
other States report birds imported from Oregon as doing 
well and gradually increasing. 

Many, in their communications, express astonishment at 
the statement published in my last report that 10,000 Mon- 
golian pheasants were sold in the markets of Portland 
last year during the one month (Oct. 15 to Nov. 15) that 
market sales of upland birds is permitted under our laws. 
The immense slaughter of the pheasants for market has 
aroused a strong sentiment favoring the prohibition en- 
tirely of market sales. Of course, this proposition will 
meet with strong opposition from those who do not own 
a gun and never go afield to hunt the wary ring-neck, 
but have, nevertheless, learned to look foward to a month 
of feasting on this toothsome game bird, and will strenu- 
or object to being deprived of their accustomed annual 
east. 

The demand for Mongolian pheasants for propagating 
putposes in other States has steadily increased since the 
enactment of the law in 1895 permitting them to be 
shipped out of the State, the demand at present being 
greater than the supply, as only birds bred and raised 
in confinement can be lawfully in possession or held for 
shipment. Since the increased demand for these birds for 
exporting purposes, complaints have come to this office 
that parties were engaged with dogs trained for the 
purpose in running down and capturing young birds. Onc 
party was reported as having captured nearly 100 young 
birds in this manner, which were afterward raised in 
confinement and shipped out of the State as fully domesti- 
cated birds. Since my attention was called to this I have 
changed the form of affidavit and now require the appli- 
cant for permit to swear that the birds for shipment were 
bred and raised in confinement, and by whom. Every ap- 
plication for permit is closely scrutinized and satisfactory 
evidence required of the shipper that the birds are entitled 
to shipment. before permit is issued. 

The correspondence in connetcion with the exportation 
of pheasants has grown enormously, much of it coming 
from other States. Nearly every shipment requires a 
letter explaining the law. A blank affidavit is furnished, 
and when this is properly executed and returned to this 
office, if found satisfactory, the permit is fowarded to the 
person desiring to make the shipment. 

The breeding of these birds for exportation has become 
quite an industry, and as the birds readily sell for $5 per 
pair, bring into the State no inconsiderable sum of money. 
Very few have been successful in breeding these birds in 
confinement, however. It seems that they require special 
care in feeding and handling during the first two weeks 
after hatching. Many who attempt pheasant breeding 
give up in despair, as the chicks all die frequently before 
they are two weeks old. A great many letters have come 
to this office inquiring as to the method necessary to be 
employed to successfully breed and raise these birds in 
confinement. Realizing that reliable information on this 
subject would be of much interest to those desiring to 
engage in pheasant raising, I addressed a letter to Miss 
Jennie Griffith, of Clymer, Marion county, Oregon, who 
is recognized as the most extensive and successful breeder 
of the ring-necked pheasant in the State, as well as an 
acknowledged authority on the subject, asking her to con- 
tribute an article for publication in this report on the 
subject of breeding and rearing pheasants. Miss Griffith 
very kindly acceded to my request, and the thorough and 
extensive description of the method employed by herself 
in the breeding of pheasants, herewith appended, is a 
valuable contribution on the subject, and should certainly 
be a guide to those who desire to breed these beautiful 
birds, either for profit or pleasure: 


Care and Propagation in Confinement of the Denny or 
Ring-Neck Pheasant, 

“The phenomenal increase of the twenty-eight ring- 

neck pheasants which Hon. O. N. Denny in 1881 ‘intro- 
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duced into the Willamette Valley has attracted attention 
throughout the continent. They have proven to be an 
ideal game bird, and although shooting methods are no 
longer crude, there is little, if any, fear of their becoming 
extinct. These pheasants, ever alert, with the advent 
of the shooting season, develop, to a remarkable degree, 
the instinct of self-preservation. They never-flush toward 
the gunner, and have learned to suspect him and his dog, 
but will scarcely rise to avoid a carriage and team. The 
marksman must be skilled and prepared to do quick and 
long-range shooting. So wary is this pheasant, the ap- 
proaching sportsman is noticed before he gets within 
shooting range; the bird is quick to select a furrow as a 
screen, which it follows on a run until too closely pressed 
by dog and gunner, it leaves the furrow, usually at right 
angle, for a possible covert among fern or stubble. If 
forced to flush, the saucy cry of alarm or whirr of wings 
as it swiftly flies from the danger marks the supreme 
moment of pleasure of the sportsman, who has had his 
pulses stirred with excitement throughout the chase. The 
majestic bearing and wealth of plumage of the ring-neck 
cock cannot be imagined by narrative description, and the 
delicious flavor of his flesh must be tasted to be appre- 
ciated. It is not too much to say that visiting marksmen 
who possess the true instinct of the sportsman, and have 
enjoyed a day’s shooting in this valley, will never be 
satisfied until their own preserves and fields are well 
stocked with these festive game birds. Even now there 
is a great demand for these pheasants. As thetgame laws 
of this State require said pheasants to be fully domesti- 
cated—raised in confinement and kept for propagation and 
exhibition purposes if permit to ship from the State is 
granted—the successful breeders of these enclosed birds 
find it a profitable source of income. That the new in- 
dustry may sooner be established, the following helps are 
respectfully submitted. 

“The two essentials are: Properly constructed aviaries 
and feeding. The former, although easily managed, is 
more generally neglected. 

Aviaries. 

“Elaborately arranged, expensive aviaries are not a 
necessity and may prove objectionable if they prevent the 
occasional choosing of a new situation. Any plan of 
aviary which is spacious, well-lighted, clean, thoroughly 
ventilated, screened from enemies and erected on sloping 
or well-drained grounds is acceptable; I prefer aviaries 
tightly boarded on all sides. Such walls protect the birds 
from drafts and they, wild by nature, enjoying greater se- 
clusion, are more contented. Wire netting, 2in. mesh, as 
a roof admits sufficient light and ventilation. If the 
walls are but 6ft. high the flight of a frightened bird will 
not be serious. Avoid frightening the pheasants by giving 
them one attendant who will announce his approach, and 
by providing numerous coverts; shrubs planted in the 
runs are ornamental and permanent; evergreen boughs 
also are excellent for this purpose. 

“Dryness under foot is important, and any mud after 
copious rains should be kept down by a liberal supply of 
clean straw. In_ providing shelter, I build several sheds 
along the walls—broad enough to afford at all times dry 
earth. As the pheasants enjoy a dust bath (and should 
insect vermin infest them such bath is a necessary requi- 
site) wood ashes are added to the dry earth beneath the 
sheds. Give them sufficient space in proportion to num- 
ber. Numerous short perches are better than one or two 
long ones, as the most pugnacious often commands an 
entire perch. 

“A supply of gritty matter and some lime should be 
thrown in the runs. Thoroughly cleanse and sweeten the 
ground of old aviaries by spading, and place the birds in 
duplicate apartments long enough for freshly sown seeds 
to form a sod. This rotation is most necessary unless the 
aviary is very large. 


Feeding of Stock Birds, 


“The quantity of food is best determined by the appe- 
tites of the birds. It is a good plan to remain a half-hour 
or longer with them, throwing out the food in such mod- 
eration as to induce a scramble for the tidbit, as they pre- 
fer to search for their food. Conceal some in the grass, 
vegetable leaves or clean straw, and note their eagerness 
in picking it up. Cease the supply as soon as they show 
the slightest indifference to it, as overfeeding is a source 
of disease. and fat hens never lay so well as those kept 
in a hard, muscular condition. Great care should be 
taken that the grounds the pheasants are fed upon are 
clean. The vessels containing the drinking water must 
also be clean and should be placed in the shade. Keep 
the pheasants supplied with fresh water. The active, rest- 
less nature of the ‘Denny’ or ring-neck pheasant is an ad- 
vantage tothe breeder, as exercise promotes health, and such 
bad habits as egg-eating and feather plucking are rdrely 
established. Occupation is more easily devised and their 
lives less monotonous than those of many other birds 
kept in limited space. Owing to their active lives they 
more readily assimilate stimulating and concentrated 
foods. Ata regular early hour in the morning they should 
be given some quickly digested soft food. Avoid stick- 
iness. Ground oats, cracked wheat, stale bread, cooked 
potatoes, boiled eggs, curd, etc., may be used constantly 
with advantage. Do not mix meals with water or milk, as 
the soft food thus concocted is too sticky for pheasants. 
These birds are insatiable in their desire for animal food 
and some should be given two or three times a week. 
When insects are scarce, boiled beef or mutton finely 
chopped and mixed with crackers, wheat or meal is recom- 
mended. If supplied at the regular feeding hours, tends to 
make the birds dissatisfied with the other foods. I there- 
fore suggest the animal food to be given at the noon hour. 
When berries and fruits in season, green food and fresh 
water suffice. An hour before dusk feed grain. Wheat 
and oats may be fed at any season; sunflower seeds, peas, 


corns and buckwheat are added from time to time; the . 


quantity during cold weather may be slightly increased. 


Grain in the sheaf is the best preparation. It should-be~.» 


borne-in mind that birds, are thriftigst. when frequent* 
changes in food_are provided, and every pheasant breeder 
is repaid for the care and trouble in procuring a variety 
of wholesome foods. A daily supply of as much green 
food as the birds will eat is indispensable to thrifty 
growth. It should be fresh. When garden waste is 
scarce green sods will be found good substitutes; the birds 
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wiil in their persistent search for insects tear these sods 
to shreds with their beaks. 


Mating and Breeding. 


“The aviary containing the stock birds should be situ- 
atea in a quiet spot, separated and apart from those hold- 
ings birds for shipment, where they may. be undisturbed 
when orders are. being filled. These pheasants are. poly- 
gamous, and eggs collected from yards containing four or 
five hens and one cock are strongly fertilized. The sooner 
they are mated the better. If they have been removed 
from some other run, should be placed in the breeding 
yards at least a month before the breeding season begins, 
as they must have time to accustom themselves to their 
new surroundings. The early hatched chicks are the 
easiest reared, and each thrifty hen lays sixty or more 
eggs, beginning April 1. In selecting the stock birds avoid 
‘inbreeding and choose well grown pheasants, alert in style 
and free from deformity. Keep all of your birds full- 
winged. A rank growth of grass, affording seclusion, en- 
courages the laying in nests. No other laying accommoda- 
tions may be provided; this wanting, they drop their eggs 
promiscuously in the yard. They should be daily collected 
and placed under domestic hens for incubation. During 
five years’ experience I have possessed but one pheasant 
hen sufficiently tame to trust with a setting of eggs. This 
especial pet hatched and raised her brood in confinement. 


Management of the Setting Hen. 


Always select a tame, broody hen—I consider one with 
smooth legs and of light weight best. Unless the hen has 
chosen a quiet, suitable position, secure from interruption, 
at dusk place her on the trial nest which has been pre- 
viously arranged in one corner of a roomy coop. Form 
the nest by securing a turf about Sin. thick, which, with 
the grassy side upward, fit into a shallow box and beat 
the turf into a saucer-shaped hollow; some soft oat 
straw is last added. Give the hen trial eggs for a day, as 
she will build and form this nest to her shape and the risk 
of breakage is thus reduced. Never neglect to free the 
hen from body vermin. Provide her with food and 
water, as the eggs are small and easily chilled. During the 
time the hen is feeding examine the nest and if any eggs 
are broken they should be removed; should other eggs 
have become dirty in consequence, or from any other 
cause, wash them in warm water and afterward wipe 
them dry. The pheasant eggs are generally fertile and 
require about twenty-four days for incubation. I have 
used eighteen eggs as a setting. 


Rearing the Chicks, 


“When the pheasant chicks are thoroughly dry care- 
fully remove the hen dnd brood to another roomy 


coop placed on short grass, with some dry chaff 
in the corner most protected from cold winds. 
During unusually severe weather special methods of 
shelter should be adopted. So construct your coop 
as to allow the chicks their freedom from the first, 


but do not frighten them by remaining near to admire or 
attend them. They are active and wary, and at one signal 
of alarm from the hen I have known them to scatter and 
creep through the grass beyond sight or recall. Many 
have been tne disappointments of keepers over solicitous 
who have searched in vain for these wee birds. If they 
had retired, the inquiring call of ‘chee’ from the hidden 
chick would have soon been heard. The hen’s cluck, 
which they learn in the nest, is the one note to which they 
will at this stage respond; then leave them undisturbed 
for twenty-four hours. 

“Every two hours for the first week I placed a little 
hard-boiled egg, bruised small with a fork and mixed with 
cracked wheat, about and in front cf the coop, and leave 
the hen to'teach them to eat. As they grow they should 
be fed at gradually increased intervals, and curd, stale 
break crumbs and other grains may be added. Early in 
the season the chicks find insects among the grass and in 
the garden; when the range is exhausted some acceptable 
animal food should be procured for the birds too young to 
forage beyond the coops. Insects, as cutworms, grasshop- 
pers or ants’ eggs, are more eagerly eaten than cooked 
meats; either preparation should be mixed with the egg 
and cracked wheat, which I regard as the staple food for 
young pheasants. 

“They will not thrive properly unless they have plenty 
of fresh, green food. As the season advances and the 
ground near the coops has been run over, I snip into small 
pieces with scissors dandelion and lettuce leaves; chick- 
wood, onions, bulb and top, are also suitable. Give but 
little, if any, water the first three weeks. After this criti- 
cal period, fresh water may be supplied two or three times 
a day. Never allow water to remain in the drinking basin, 
as sun heated water is often fatal to young pheasants by 
cafising diarrhoea. Cleanliness is the best prevention 
of disease and cannot be too strongly urged. Use a certain 
call at eack feeding. Group pheasants of a like age to- 
gether, as some hens are cruel to birds belonging to other 
broods. When the birds are the size of quail they should 
be confined and may then be fed as the stock birds are. 

“Handle these pheasants by the body, as their legs are 
easily broken. There is a satisfaction, aside from the 
money profit, enjoyed by successful breeders of these 
beautiful game birds.” 





Tallahassee Game Fields. 


A RECENT letter from Judge R. C. Long reports that 
about Tallahassee the quail season is at its height, the 
supply of birds is good, and their condition excellent. 
Some Northern shooters are here. My little son, fifteen 
years old, at home from University of the South for his 
winter vacation, on Saturday, over an old (eight years) 
setter, found twelve bevies, and bagged nineteen birds 
out of twenty-six shots with a single-barrel .12 gauge 
Remington. Lesser scaup are here in great numbers, and 
in prime condition. They feed on a species of wild celery 
or Valisneria, growing on the bottoms of our deep fresh- 
water lakes. Shooting them from “stands” along the 
passes and straits is very high-order of sport,-requiring 
gritand skill, and is much engaged ‘m by our local -shoot- 
ers. They are just a little faster in flight than any other 
natural or any artificial target I have ever crooked a 
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Adirondack Deer and--Hounds. - 

Tue Apironpacks, Feb. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Although not a subscriber to your:valuable paper, I 
read it frequently, and am an ardent. admirer of the 
high ideals at which it aims, and the trie sportsmanlike 
ring to its articles from the sincere pen; yet I cannot 
refrain from replying in part to a recent contributor to 
its columns (Mr. J. H. Woodward) in an article written 
in the interests of deer protection in the Adirondacks. 
In the main his sentiments are mine, though I cannot 
wholly agree with him ,on the question of hounding. 
Even though he has spent twelve consecutive, seasons 
within the North Woods—I assume a few weeks each 
time—yet I think one to be thoroughly and intelligently 
conversant with the deer question must be an absolute 
resident, being in constant touch with guides and natives 
and in consequence thoroughly able to treat the situa- 
tion in an impartial manner. Owing to ill health, I 
have been obliged to live steadily in the Adirondacks 
for ten years past, having resided in that portion near 
Paul Smith’s and the Saranacs, and I am personally 
acquainted with nearly every guide within a radius of 
fifteen miles. 

There is not the slightest doubt that the anti-hounding 
law has done and is doing more to protect and thereby 
cause a decided increase of our Adirondack deer than 
any measure that could ever be adopted; it is already 
manifest in the two years it has been in force. I 
thoroughly appreciate the feelings of Mr. Woodward 
when he refers to the sagacity and true hunting qualities 
of the hound, to say nothing of the excitement that is ever 
present when one is anxiously waiting on a watch 
ground, straining every nerve to catch even a faint sound 
of the approaching dog, giving tongue on a fresh track. 
All of this sounds very “sporty,” but even our noble 
hound must be “called down” occasionally, and not 
have ft all his own way. St. Lawrence county is an 
admirable illustration of what a non-hounding law will 
accomplish if permitted to remain in force a while. 
The above section is infested with deer, and if a sports- 
man comes to this vicinity in quest of this game and 
engages a guide for this purpose, he is invariably taken 
to or near the limits of St. Lawrence county. And 
yet, in the face of this indisputable evidence, if this 
same guide is approached concerning his opinion on the 
deer law, in nine cases out of ten he will support hound- 
ing, when at the same time they all know that, if per- 
mitted, it will in the near future annihilate our deer. 

Deputy game protectors are lax; in a great number of 
instances they will break the law as quick as a would- 
be sportsman, or in other cases, if one finds that the 
culprit whom he is after proves to be a neighbor or 
friend whose ill-will he does not wish to incur, of 
course the case is not pressed, and so it goes. I fear 
space would not admit, but there are other points I 
would like to touch upon and lay before your readers 
in an impartial light. However, in conclusion I would 
say that after all still-hunting is the only mode that 
appéals to the true sportsman, in this that the deer has 
an equal chance; but it is the height of absurdity to 
contend that in hounding the deer has the same chance 
as the dog. If you want to hear the melodious voice 
of your hound put him on a fox track or turn him loose 
in a rabbit swamp; but spare the deer and: enable our 
North Woods to enjoy the reputation accorded it for 
years in offering superior inducements to the. sports- 
man. J. THomson GALe. 


Shooting from the Hip. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Among the very pleasant features of your paper is the 
opportunity of exchanging views, queries and yarns, it 
may be (fish or otherwise), with our brother disciples of 
the ash or steel from all over this vast sporting world. 
I was very much amused by the very emphatic demon- 
stration of our old friend and versatile writer Didymus 
on the hip position in game shooting. He says he has 
shot with nearly as many men as our great character 
delineator Fred Mather has fished with, and “never met 
with more than one instance of a bird being killed in 
that way,” and intimates that that was an accident. Well, 
he has not seen everything in the shooting field by a long 
shot. There are several hip shooters, that shoot that 
way and no other, and they are good shots too. 

Some forty years ago, when I was much younger than 
now, and was considered a fair wing shot, thére appeared 
in our village, away up in the Chenango Valley (Madi- 
son county, N. Y., to bé more explicit), a little wiry 
Englishman—Stringen, I think, was his name. He had 
been gamekeeper or assistant to one for some English 
lord over the water. Whew! the ‘oldest inhabitant had 
never seen or heard the like of this extraordinary being. 
He cleaned up the grouse (pa’tridges we called ’em) for 
miles and miles around; and he always shot from the 
hip; said he never shot any other way. He was an in- 
defatigable walker, as well as more than excellent marks- 
man. 

One day, upon descending the hills to the flats after 
a day’s tramp (he had five grouse, I one), I thought 
if I could get him among the snipe or meadow larks in 
open ground I could do him, or at least hold my own. 
We found no snipe, but struck a lot of larks. But, whew! 
I wasn’t in it. It didn’t seem to make much difference to 
him, far or near; he dropped them the same. ‘Long 
practice,” he said, “in the turnip fields” had made him 
accuyate on distances and elevation. And as Forrester 
says, “With the eye of faith and the finger of instinct” 
he let go and the birds almost invariably came to bag. 

Killing from the hip an accident! Poh! Many a 
July woodcock, when I was a boy, have I shot.in the 
thick brush without raising my gun from my side; and 
no later than a few years ago, up in the Pocono Moun- 
tains, as I was crawling through a laurel thicket, a cock 
grouse whirled up in front. couldn’t get my gun up 
on account of-the tangled brush, but I gauged as well 
as I could as the bird towered, and he came down. 1 
don’t callthat an accidental’ shot any more than if I fad 
glanced along the barrel:amd been as successful. ~ ~ 

have no doubt there are many, sportsmen, notwith- 
standing Didymus’ very positive assertion calling it stuff. 
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who have made many successfpl attempts from the hip 
that weré not chance. I have in my mind. now a resi- 
dent of. Jersey City, one Richard Dyne, whom I regard 
as one of the best brush shots (on grouse,more espe- 
cially), barring. neither John Henry Outwater nor 
Castle, in the State; and that.issaying a good deal. I 
know of his killing at least:.two grouse. without raising 
his gun to his armpit; and L. have little doubt that Sam 
Castle or Hen Outwater will own up to the same. . But 
why run on so garrulously on so palpable a thing. Let 
Didymus start something about which he is better posted 
before he calls it stuff. JACOBSTAFF. 
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Boston Sportsmen. 


Boston, Feb. 18.—Quail shooting in the South is get- 
ting. up a good name among Boston gunners who can 
find time and means to enjoy the sport. Harry B. Moore, 
of Boston, and Geo. C. Moore, of North Chelmsford, 
have hunted and fished together about as much as it is 
possible for two busy men to do. This year they again 
planned their fall outing for the South, and have just 
returned, They left Boston Jan. 19 for Hickory Inn, on 
the Southern Railway, between Salisbury and Asheville, 
N. C. Here they were met by Dr. French, one of Bos- 
ton’s best known gunners. They had seven or eight 
dogs, mostly pointers, of registered breeding, and most 
thoroughly trained. The Northerners were in charge of 
a guide thoroughly posted in that part of the country, 
and went quail shooting about every day. Still they did 
not shoot for numbers, for Dr. French was quick to call 
a halt when from eight to a dozen birds had been taken. 
They hunted mostly over ridges of cleared land, and 
Harry Moore says that it was worth the trip to see the 
dogs work. They could stand on one ridge and watch 
them work another. The weather was fine, with mer- 
cury registering about 60 in the middle of the day—not 
too warm. The dogs were very fast rangers, generally 
working in couples or trios, and the Boston gunners 
were particularly delighted with their careful pointing 
and steadiness, one dog never disturbing the point of 
another, but immediately coming into position too. In 
every case the hunters went forward and flushed the 
game, which they could not see, and often the birds 
would get up behind the gunner, requiring skill and prac- 
tice to whirl and shoot in season. 

After a few days of this delightful North Carolina 
weather and shooting there came a snowstorm, and this 
was the signal for packing the guns and starting for 
Florida. They visited St. Augustine, thence to Falla- 
hassee, and thence over to Panacea Springs, near the 
Gulf Coast. Here they stopped to enjoy the shore bird 
shooting, which they found to be all that could be de- 
sired, especially snipe shooting, which birds they found 
in great variety. The weather was warm and this had 
started the ducks and geese north t6 some extent, though 
they had some shooting on that class of game. The in- 
habitants always tell strangers that there are no snakes 
in their particular section, especially in winter, but they 
do crawl out in the sun occasionally. The hunters were 
a good deal startled one day by the sudden jumping 
backward of the negro guide, as they ‘were beating 
through the canebrake and saw palmetto. He pointed 
ahead, and there lay a big moccasin. It took only a 
charge: of shot to settle him, but the boys were more on 
the alert afterward. Speaking of fireflies, there are 
doubtless some big ones on the Gulf Coast of Florida. 
One night there was a tremendous flashing in the cane- 
brake and Harry Moore called the landlady of the house 
to see it: She allowed that there were many good-sized 
flies of that class there in the summer, but she had 
never seen one that made so mtch of a flash as that. 
She called to the principal darky man, Joe, to come and 
see it, and if possible to capture it for the Northern 
hunters to take home. Joe allowed that he had never 
seen anything like it, and shouted for the other negroes 
to come and help him catch it. They skipped about in 
the darkness as well as they could and tried to put their 
hats over where it was last seen. Each time it eluded 
them, and would flash in another place. All this time 
Harry Moore‘was calling to George Moore to come 
down stairs and see the firefly. At last it flashed directly 
in the face of the foremost negro and nearly blinded him. 
With a yell of fear he ran from the canebrake, followed 
by the others; the light flashing after them. By this time 
Harry Moore was nearly dead with laughter, and George, 
who was really in the canebrake with one of the new elec- 
tric flash tubes in hand, was ready to join him. Those 
two hunters are always sure of some joke every time 
they go on a trip together. Since they got home Dr. 
French has sent each a beautiful specimen of Florida 
squirrel, to be mounted. SPECIAL. 


- Mountain Parks. 


MISTAKEN effort is pending in this State and at the 
national capital to open the mountain reserve parks to 
sheep pasturing. With the increase of Western popula- 
tion, the available ground for promiscuous feeding has 
been constantly shrinking, and the wool growers feel that 
it is but right to allow them the unoccupied meadow lands 
in the Government reserves. 

Two weeks ago the Post-Intelligencer printed a very 


- timely communication, setting forth the injury which 


sheep pasturing has wrought to the meadow lands of other 
States, and urging that the State of Washington be far- 
sighted enough to take care of its natural beauties while 
they are yet undamaged. There was much sentiment in the 
communication, but it was eminently wise on the whole 
and must have met with general approval. 

The; mountains are places for sentiment, and sentiment 
holds an indispensable place in the happiness of humanity. 
But there is something more than sentiment which in- 
hibits the spoliation, of of wild nature: There is 
something in the co ate of modern municipal civili- 
zation that requires that districts unmarked with the as- 
pects of artificial development. be available. Lest man 
should become worn and eoarse with the constant con- 


‘ templation of his.own. works, it is necessary that he shall 


be, able, when he so. desires, to withdraw to a retreat 
where he can- feel. that the world and all that is in it 
takes care of itself-independently of his effort: where. in 
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other words, he may rest with the pleasant consciousness 
of irresponsibility. 

In the environment of nature’s beauties man feels that 
there is Some one beside himself to build his roof for him; 
some one, if-it-be only the grasses, to lay his walks and- 
paths; and- where the destructive human instinct has not 
reveled too long there is wild game upon which he may 
feed. There are purer waters in the streams, free for the 
mere dipping ‘of them, than the best of mechanical means 
will enable him to pipe to his cities. There is oxygen and 
ozone to build up his system, instead of the drug. And 
there is indifference to dress, and variety and spontaneity 
of exercise, 

But fill the parks with sheep, or hew the timbers away 
for profit, and the problems of our city life or the prob- 
lems of our country homes will but be transferred to the 
scenes whither we go for rest. For sanitation’s sake we 
shall find it necessary to sweep away the tracks of the 
sheep, to box up and pipe the springs; instead of taking 
water from the streams. For shade’s sake and for art’s 
sake we shall find it necessary to supplant the hewn 
timber with the trees and the shrubbery of artificial choice, 
anid to apply the human mind to the fashioning of land- 
scape and gardening where it had been so much better 
done by nature. 

Against this the impulse to sequestration and rest makes 
a most natural outcry. We feel as if we wanted our 
parks as nature made them, unmarred by hoofs and untorn 
by the saw or the axe. We feel as if we wanted them in 
all their rough weirdness, shaped in that incomprehensible 
disorder in which earth maintains its beauty and baffles 
human imitation. 

Something more than “Lower Gardens of Eden,” as they 
have been called, are those mountain parks. They are 
places of beauty and of pleasure which never pass away. 
They are gardens where man may perpetually retreat and 
learn to value at its least the tree of knowledge at which 
he has so long feasted, and to value at its greatest the in- 
finite fruits which yet remain untouched. 

If we pasture our flocks upon them, what shall we gain? 
A few years’ food, a few years of money from clean wool, 
and then—a barren field. Shall we sacrifice so much?— 
Seattle (Oregon) Post-Intelligencer. . 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
All about Hunting Knives. 


Cur1caco, Ill., Feb. 11—I am in receipt of considera- 
ble correspondence this week, which makes my desk look 
a good deal like the workshop of a trade paper. Much 
of this matter is of necessity of a trade nature, yet I con- 
sider it to be so interesting that readers of FoREsT AND 
StreEAM will be glad to see it. The hint to all manu- 
facturers, whether of footwear, hunting knives, or any- 
thing else which sportsmen use, is so obvious that I 
should think they would need nothing further than to 
express their thanks and send their orders. _ é 

For instance, here is the matter of a hunting knife. 
Everybody has seen these long-bladed, sharp-pointed 
hunting knives which fill the cases in the sporting goods 
stores. This is something like the old Bowie knife model. 
I do not know who first conceived the thought that it 
would make a good sort of hunting knife. My experi- 
ence is that you cannot skin anything with these knives, 
and that they break when you try to open a tin-can with 
them. The chief fault with most hunting knives is that 
the blade is too long. The closer the point is to the 
handle of the knife, the better you can skin with it. All 
trappers know this. Their skinning knives are short- 
bladed. “With a short blade and a curved point you can 
skin, and also cut about all you want to with a hunting 
knife, I bought a knife a while ago with a sin. blade 
and a round rubber handle, which is about the best 
thing in knives I have got hold of yet. It has no guard 
and the handle wedges tight in the sheath. It 1s so 
short that I can wear it horseback safely, and can sit 
down when I am at dinner with a friend without muss- 
ing my dress coat. It is not heavy, but is strong. 

The following letter I have received from a firm at 
East Wilton, Me., and I take this means of answering it 
in the hope that other readers also will come forward 
with their. ideas as to what a good hunting knife should 
be. There is a great variety of taste on these matters, 
and I think the firm will get some valuable information 
from suggestions which readers of Forest AND STREAM 
are very apt to make. The communication is as below: 

“In your article in Forest AND STREAM, Jan. 21, 
pages 52-3, we note your reference to a knife presented 
you at Christmas time. We have, for a long time, had 
the manufacture of a strictly first class, up-to-date hunt- 
ing knife in view, but we have been holding back be- 
cause we could not seem to find a pattern which would 
give general satisfaction. We manufacture machetes, 
and our No. 15, 18in. blade, is a dandy for all kinds of 
rugged work, but we hardly think it is an all-round arti- 
cle such as is demanded by sportsmen, and we are writing 
to ask if it will be encroaching too much upon your val- 
uable time if we ask you to kindly give us a sketch, 
rough, on paper, of your ideal hunting knife, what its 
length, form and weight should be, and what style and 
quality of handle.” 

At a later time I may perhaps be able to evolve a 
knife, with the assistance of my friends. At present I 
should say the most useful knife for all-round purposes 
in hunting is a sheath knife, with a handle which offers 
a good grip, with a strong, straight blade, with a curved 
point which will serve for skinning. I should not think 
the blade ought to be over-5 or 6in. in length, and the 
handle not over 4%in. There should certainly be no 
guard on the handle. In the canebrakes of the South 


even to-day a bear is sometimes killed with a hunting 
knife, but this rarely happens and need not be figured on. 


It should be borne in mind that the hunting knife is not 
a fighting knife; but mostly an eating ana whittling 
knife, and once in a while a skinning knife. It is not 
nowadays used very much in cutting up such large 
game as buffalo. You can skin and cut up an elk with a 
sin. blade if you ‘know how, and you can cut up a deer 
with a pocket knife. Some of-the best hunters use noth- 
ing larger than a pocket knife. It should be remembered 
that the skinning knife is one with a curved 
blade, and the straight-blade ‘hunting knife ‘is a compro- 
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misé. When I go out for bear I usually have two: little 
knives, a short skinning knife and a short hunting knife, 
and also a steel. This is only when I have on my war 

aint. When-I want to travel a long way, and go light, 

carry my little hunting knife and my little axe, which 
weighs a pound and will cut anything. Then I do fiot . 
care where I am when night comes, and I can very well 
take care of anything I kill during the daytime. 

The heavy Hudson Bay knife of which I have been 
writing lately is a cross between the axe and the little 
hunting knife. It is good for cutting wood, or cutting 
bones, or tin cans. You could skin a large animal with 
it if you had to, and you could whack off its ribs or its 
backbone. The main trouble about this knife is its great 
weight. Yet it weighs little more than my knife and 
axe together. Here is what Mr. D. H. Macgowan, of 
St. Paul, Minn., writes about the old Hudson Bay knife: 

“T will tender no apology for addressing you on the 
Hudson Bay knife question. When I read your descrip- 
tion of the pretty toy, and the manifold duties to which 
it might be applied, I hankered for one. Not that it was 
likely to be of any service to me, but my wife could util- 
ize it for cutting button-holes, and the baby could play 
with it. The Land Commissioner of the H. B. C. (“Here 
before Christ,” the old-timers say the initials stand for) 
is an old friend of mine, and I wrote him in reference to 
the knife, describing it as a pup out of a Texan Bowie 
knife by a Cuban machete, and asking if they could still 
be obtained. He replied promptly, enclosing a sketch 
of the knife, which sketch I forward you herewith, that 
you may compare it with your weapon, and ascertain if 
they are similar. The price of the “tickler” is only $1, 
a great drop from the day when it brought twenty 
beaver skins. I enclosed my dollar, with shipping direc- 
tions, and received the toothpick yesterday. 

“Seeing in to-day’s Forest AND STREAM thata Mr. Scud- 
der is after you for information about your cutlery, and 
that you have switched him off upon poor Mr. McChes- 
ney, who had trouble enough of his own without your 
bringing down on his devoted head an avalanche of let- 
ters from the ForEstT AND STREAM family, from Dawson 
City to the Gulf of Mexico, I will, to lighten Mr. 
McC.’s burden, request you to inform all sportsmen 
with a taste for accumulating bric-a-brac of that descrip- 
tion can now do so.” 

Mr. Macgowan’s sketch shows this old knife to be iden- 
tical with mine, I4in. in length, with blade gin. in length. 
The blade is 2in. wide, and %4in. thick on the back. The 
handle is 5in. long, and has a heavy band of brass tin. 
in width, reinforcing the handle next to the blade. The 
knife has no guard. The handle is flat, but with a 
widening on the end which gives the hand a good grip, 
the under surface of the handle being slightly curved. 
The great beauty of this knife is its excellence of steel 
and its great strength and durability. I should say that 
it was better adapted to the past than to the present con- 
ditions of the country, though a most excellent implement 
for certain conditions of sport. 

I offer the above, as I have remarked, chiefly in the 
hope that this may call out expressions of opinion from 
others of the Forest AND STREAM family. There would 
probably be a market for a good hunting knife of the 
practical, useful-in-camp sort. We do not skin buffalo 
nowadays, we do not fight bears, and we do not carve 
our brothers-in-law, as we used to do not so very long 
ago. Of course, every one has heard of the Arkansas 
man, and I don’t know but I have earlier referred to 
him, who remarked that his own brother-in-law was the 
“sweetest-cutting man he ever saw in his life. He cuts 
just like a pumpkin.” It seems to me that the builder 
of a hunting knife should have reference not so much to 
the brother-in-law factor as to the opening of a can of 
sardines, the whittling of a box-lid, or the taking off 
of the skin of some animal less than 3 or 4ft. long. I have 
found that my hunting knife makes an excellent paper 
knife also, and I suspect it of being used now and then 
in the paring of the domestic potato. Alas! such is life, 
and thus are changed the ways of the Wild West, into 
which erstwhile strode men with high boots and long, 
long knives. 


All about Rubber Shoes. 


I shall really, as a matter of self-defense, be obliged to 
ask some boot and shoe man to advertise my leather- 
topped rubber shoes. I see no reason why I should 
favor tradesmen who do not avail themselves of the priv- 
ileges of ForEsT AND STREAM’S advertising columns, but 
I just take this method of thanking them all for their 
responses to my request for information on rubber shoes 
for my friend McChesney. A gentleman at St. Anthony 
Park, Minn., says: “Noting your inquiry in Forest 
AND STREAM for rubbers, I can furnish them in 12in. 
leather tops for $3.25; 8in. leather tops, $2.75; 12in. can- 
vas tops, $2.” This is straight trade, and in justice to 
other customers of Forest AND STREAM I must decline 
to give trade address. : 

Mr. H. J. Morgan, of Cambridge, Vt., says under date 
of Feb, 6: “The rubbers with leather tops which you 
desire have been sold this winter in one of the villages of 
our town, and if you will write to the address I give you 
can no doubt get the address of the house where they 
can be bought, should you not wish this firm to send 
them direct.” I thank Mr. Morgan very much and en- 
close his letter, with others, to Mr. McChesney. 

Mr.* Macgowan, who was so good about the Hudson 
Bay knife, comes to me with the following information 
which he has dug up regarding my leather-topped rub- 
bers. I have taken the liberty of sending also to Mr. 
McChesney the card enclosed with Mr. Macgowan’s let- 
ter, which follows: 

“I think I have found the rubbers you have been look- 
ing for so long. They are ‘Gold Seal’ lumberman’s rub- 
bers, leather tops, moccasin heels, and both soles and 
heels have heavy roll to protect from crust cutting. They 
carry two styles. One has 6in. leather top with six lac- 
ing places, the other has toin. leather top with eleven 
laces. Retail spaicate $2.50 and $3.50. I enclose firm’s 
card, so that if you wish you can order direct; but if I 
can be of any use in making a selection for you don’t 
hesitate to callon me. Will be pleased if I can bé 4f any 
*Tesacthally relerred tat.’ MéCKesney:) 

es y referred to Mr. | lesney:) 
janie des Gon ania . 1 would like also {6 


rut the following letter from Mr. C. C. Jones, of Sand- 
wich, Ill. Mr. Jones has discovered something of the 
same sort of thing that Mr: McChesney and myself have 
run across before now. He says: 

“T notice that.you are looking for a place to buy the 
special lumbermen’s rubbers with grain leather tops, and 
am glad to inform you that in your town they are sold. 
I have cruised in all kinds of footwear, have run the 
gamut from buckskin moccasins to cavalry. boots, but 
these rubbers, worn with good thick German socks, are 
the first and only shoes that I ever struck that I could 
call just right for still hunting in cbol or cold weather. 
To almost every hunter of big game the problem of foot- 
wear is more difficult to solve than the rifle question, but 
these rubbers will cure insomnia for those who have been 
studying over what to wear for still-hunting work.” 

I shall have to stop on this rubber business before long, 
but must add the note from City Treasurer B. S. Phil- 
lips, of Eau Claire, Wis., who says under date of Feb. 8: 
“Tf you are still in the market for gold seal rubbers with 
leather tops, will say that if you will correspond with the 
local firm named you can get anything you desire in 
that line, I beg pardon for putting in my oar.” 

Referred to Mr. McChesney. 

I am very much obliged to Mr. Phillips and to all the 
others above quoted. These things I submit as proofs 
of the extent and of the intelligence of the ForEsT AND 
STREAM family. I started out quite a while ago to get 
my friend this pair of shoes, and I think I have now 
gotten so far as to be able to assure him that he need 
not go unshod. 


Death of Colonel Sexton. 


Col. James A. Sexton, Commander-in-Chief of the 
G. A. R., and a member of the War Investigating Com- 
mission, whose death occurred at Washington last week, 
was formerly concerned to considerable extent in the 
sportsmanship of this section. He was a prominent 
member of the old Cumberland Club, and stood high in 
the Councils of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association 
in the earlier days. His death is mourned by very many 
warm friends in this city. 


Minnesota. 


Mr. H. P. Jewell, of Wabasha, Minn., writes me that 
Warden Fullerton is having lots of trouble with the ice 
fishermen. He was tried at Wabasha under a suit 
brought by fishermen on the charge of malicious destruc- 
tion of property. The suit came up last Friday and was 
postponed for two weeks after a hot session of several 
hours. Meantime all of Lake Pepin has blossomed out 
with spearing shanties, and the end is not yet in sight. 
Mr. Jewell offers some rather hard news about the quail 
crop, and I regret to say that it is likely this news may 
be duplicated from many sections of the West which 
have been visited by the late protracted spell of bitterly 
cold weather. It has been colder here in Chicago this 
week than at any time since 1872. It has frequently been 
mentioned in these columns that the quail are moving 
northward in the States of Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Minnesota. I have little doubt that they will eventually 
reach Lake Superior. Yet this change of habitat can 
never be permanent, for it must always be subject to se- 
vere winter weather, such as that we have lately been 
experiencing. About his birds Mr. Jewell remarks: 

“There were more quails about here last fall than for 
twenty years back, but I am afraid the cold weather will 
be too much for them, for it has been unusually severe. 
My thermometer registered an average of 25 below zero 
at 8 A. M. for five consecutive days, and has not been 
above zero but a few hours for ten days. At the pres- 
ent writing it is 15 below. An acquaintance of mine 
picked up four dead quails out of the snow a short time 
ago, apparently frozen to death. This is a mighty bad 


omen. 
Flight Coming North. 


Already the ducks and geese are coming up from the 
South, close on the heels of the worst cold this country 
has known for twenty years. At Lake Senachwine and 
other Illinois River points there was a good flight on 
yesterday, including many geese and swans. Some of 
= Chicago boys have left to-day to see what they can 

oO. 


In Minnesota. 


The ways of the market hunter are peculiar. I have 
already mentioned some of the ways in which the Illinois 
shippers: evade the law, such as marking quails as “but- 
ter,’ sewing birds up inside rabbits, etc. It would seem 
that the Illinois market man is not alone in his weird im- 
aginative powers, for out in Minnesota they also have 
ways that are vain. Mr. Fullerton, warden of that big 
and busy State, says in a recent personal letter: 

“We have seized game in all manner of ways, in cars of 
wood and cars of hay; in butter tubs and egg cases, and 
as household furniture, and to-day we seized eight dozen 
partridges in a whisky barrel labeled whisky, and that, I 
think, was a new. idea in the matter of shipments of game. 
They are giving me a lot of trouble down in Wabasha 
county in regard to the burning of some fish houses and 
nets. I burned forty pound nets and twenty fish houses, 
and they have sued me for arson, for malicious destruction 
of property and civilly for the value of the nets and 
houses. We would have been satisfied in just burning the 
stuff up if they had let us alone, but now we are going 
to prosecute each one of them so we will meet them half- 
way in the fight. Of course, I expect to defeat them in 
their suits against me, but it is rather disagreeable to have 
those suits pending. 

“T think our new bill that we have called the ‘confer- 
ence bill,’ because it was agreed upon in Chicago, is going 
to pass our Legislature, and it will be a good thing.” 


FE. Hovuex. 
1200 Boyce Buttptiwe, Chicago, Ill. 


Fox Squirrels. 


A CORRESPONDENT wishes to know where fox squirrels 
may be found in numbers sufficient to make it worth while 
to hunt for. them. 








The Forest awn Srream is put to press each week on Tue 5 
ee initerided for publication should reach us at 
Monday and as much eériicr as practicable. 
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Zigzag Experiences. 
VA. edlosenn Silesia ‘Link, 


Tempo—The sea fowl shooting season of a few years 
ago. 

Diasnasie Persone—Two Massachusetts sportsmen of 
which the writer was one. 

Scene—The shooting box of Captain Andrews situated on 
the coast of Virginia, south of Cape Henry, amid the 
vast regions of sand and water adjacent to the At- 
lantic Coast, where human habitations are few and 
far between, and where myriads of sea fowl make 
their winter home. 

THE stress of weather prevailing during the early morn- 
ing hours sent many visitors to our decoys at Shell Point 
and many a prized canvasback and goodly redhead were 
added to their score before the furious gale subsided, and 
the morning flight was over. 

Soon thereafter my companion proposed that we re- 
turn to headquarters and exchange our heavy guns for 
lighter arms and seek the scaiping, scaiping snipe in many 
of the swales and marshy patches with which this coast 
abounds. ex 

Accompanied by our boatmen and gunners, we divided 
into two parties, and journeyed northward toward one of 
the life saving stations some four miles away. 

This proved to be one of the days when I was at my 
best, and I killed about everything I shot at, and made 
several long distance and difficult kills that won the ad- 
miration and praise of my boatman—especially a meadow 
lark that fell to my gun soon after the starting out. 

Meeting by appointment at the life saving station, my 
companion’s game bag proved to be empty, although his 
ammunition pockets had been materially lightened during 
the journey. ; } 

Candor compels me to admit that this was a very un- 
usual experience for him, who offered as an explanation 
the impaired vision resulting from the seething, cutting 
sand with which the air is filled, and which produces sand 
ophthalmia, a very prevalent disease in these parts. 

But sand or no sand, he was made the butt of much 
jesting and good-natured chafing, for wasting so much 
good ammunition and failing to score. This was per- 
sisted in until he became somewhat touchy and said I had 
better opportunity to kill than he had, and that he could 
beat me at the game if I would exchange routes with him 
on our return trip. This was finally agreed to, each to 
follow the tracks left in the sand by the other, when I 
assured him that if a life saving boats was to take wings 
he couldn’t hit it! : ne 

I had not proceeded far on the return before the drifting 
sand had so filled his tracks that the trail was as hard to 
find as the place on his now bald head, where he used to 
part his hair. We finally struck a bee line for Little Isl- 
and, the home of Captain Andrews, showing but indis- 
tinctly in the hazy distance. . : 

[ added several more of the cork-screwing. birds we 
sought to my score, and arrived at our destination a little 
in advance of my opponent. 

The Captain being a jolly man, enjoyed the story of my 
companion’s discomfiture, and said he must touch him 
up a little. On his arrival the Captain complimented him 
upon the large bag of birds which I told him he had 
killed. , ; 

Not having killed a single bird on his return, this 
proved the last straw, and he broke in just when I had 
taken the meadow lark, which I had shot several hours 
before, from my pocket. “There,” said he, grasping the 
bird, “the Doctor may tell big stories and think he is a 
great shooter, but I will bet a bottle of Extra Dry 
that he can’t hit this dead bird when I throw it up into 
the air.” A his 
oe 2 bottle of Extra Dry just about this time 
would be most acceptable, and the boquet would be much 
more choice if the sparkling nectar was drank at my com- 
panion’s expense, so I said, “It is a bet! Let her go!” — 

He tossed the bird up, when it immediately took wing 
and struck a lightning gait, going toward North Carolina. 
I threw my gun to my shouler, sighted as well I thought 
as I ever sighted a bird in my life, and bang! — 
bang !! —— “_— but so far as I know that bird 1s going 
yet! $ 
” Then on whom was the laugh?’ And who paid for the 
Gro. MCALEER. 





wine? 
Worcester, Mass. 


The Ways of Quail. 


THEY were sitting together, as usual, in a popular re- 
sort in Paterson, discussing the pleasures to be had from 
the use of rod and gun, when one of them remarked: 
“IT received a letter last week from a doctor in Tennes- 
see who has done little for the past ten or fifteen years 
than study the habits of quail and other birds. He 
gave me some information which fully agrees with my 
own observations, and which may account in a measure 
for the scarcity of quail in some seasons, when, accord- 
ing to all rules, there ought to be plenty of them. 

“Suppose you tell us something about the domestic 
arrangements of the quail,” said the young neophyte, 
who had only recently purchased his first gun. s 

“Of course we all know,” began the veteran student of 
natural history, “that in the latter part of April or the 
first of May, according to the forwardness or backward- 
ness of the season, the quail mate, there being only one 
cock to each hen. But that seems to be abouc as far as 
the naturalists have pursued this subject. But there is 
frequently trouble before the process of mating is ac- 
complished. Cock quails are like men, they take a fancy 
to a particular hen and they think they cannot live with- 
out her. When two cocks evince a liking for the same 
hen there is trouble, and it is only. when one of the cocks 
is severely thrashed that the other withdraws. When 
there are just as many. cocks as there are hens there is 
less trouble, for finally each finds a mate.and sets up 
housekeeping. When there are more hens than .cocks 
there is no trouble, for the unmated hens go off by them- 
selves and do not interfere with the rest. But when there 
are more cocks than hens there is serious difficulty. A 
bachelor cock, who has been disappointed in his love af- 
fairs, goes about from household to household, -assault- 
ing the hens, frequently injuring them in his violent pas- 
sion, and breaking up the household by destroying the 
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eggs» Too many cocks are a ntisance and serve to de- 
stroy the young birds. If 2 cock, who has an embryo 
‘family, is killed, his nearest male neighbor will take care 
of the widow and ‘subsequently of the little ones, but it 


* is very seldom that a widow will put up with a bachelor. 


She seems to prefer somebody who is somewhat ac- 
quainted with housekeeping and the duties of a husband. 
It is on this account that in some places men who: have 
preserves have a number of the cocks shot off just after 
the mating season has begun; they know that a surplus 
of cocks is injurious, and that a few less than the equal 
proportion is just as good as the full number.”—Pater- 
son (N. J.) Chronicle. 3 


The Woodcock Flight. 


NortH FerrispurcH, Vt., Feb. 16.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In the Forest AND STREAM of Feb. 4 I see 
Old Reader, of Hamilton, Ont., speaks of the scarcity of 
woodcock in the Niagara peninsula the past fall. 

The last ten days of September I was in the Adiron- 
dacks and traveled over what has formerly been the best 
of woodcock cover. The cover is still the same as for 
the past twenty-five years, little or no land clearing having 
been done in this section. A few cock were bagged 
each day, but I have since been informed that the flight 
birds which before this have stopped on these grounds in 
large numbers in October failed to put in an appearance 
oe fall, and no shooting was to be had after about Sept. 
28. 

It hardly seems possible that this can be the result of 
overshooting entirely, but I am of the opinion that in mi- 
grating the line of flight has changed. 

I am much in favor of the Lacey bill now before Con- 
gress, and hope to see it become a law. But I think the 
result would be far more satisfactory for each State to 
place far more rigid protection on its game, and get the 
increase from the supply on hand than try restocking 
after this supply is exhausted. 

The pheasants in this State are just now where a rapid 
increase in numbers might have been looked for, but the 
short-sighted representatives of this State who met at our 
last Legislature gave an open season on pheasants of 
fifty days, beginning Oct. 1. The farmer should now post 
his land against all shooting, and unless this is done the 
pheasant will soon be a thing of the past. 

We also find with the rapid decrease of ruffed grouse 
the open season was lengthened fifteen days when it really 
should have been shortened a month or more, at least this 
is the opinion of Ferris. 


The Menotomy Club. - 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 13.—The third annual banquet of 
the Menotomy Fish and Game Club took place in Meno- 
tomy Hall, Arlington, Mass., Friday night, Feb. 3. 

The hall was decorated to represent a Maine forest of 
firs. At one end was a hunter’s camp with its pine lean- 
to containing the usual camp paraphernalia. In front was 
the regulation camp-fire blazing brightly, and suspended 
over the fire on the white birch cross-piece was the boiling 
kettle. The frying pan was not far away. Perched in a 
spruce near the camp was a large great horned owl, which 
in the Maine wilderness had swooped down on J. W. 
Roneo, carrying his hat away and scaring him nearly to 
death. 

At the extreme end of this miniature forest was a stand- 
ing deer, which was nearly spoiled for the taxidermist by 
having been “set up” after being killed in such a manner 
that A. Bart Hill emptied a full magazine Winchester 
twice at it with different holding each time. 

On the walls were hung many trophies killed on the 
club’s preserve, which is in northwestern Maine and the 
Province of Quebec. 

‘The table was set in a clearing. President N. J. Hardy 
called for order at 8:15 with a camp hatchet. After a 
visit to the spring near the door the members and guests 
sat down to the tables. After the banquet cigars were lit 
and story telling commenced. Nearly all the members had 
a word to Say. 

A. A. Tilden spoke of the formation of the club. Walter 
B. Farmer of a successful moose hunting trip, as did 
Everett L. Pope and others. Alfred S. Swan of trout 
culture. A pantomime on President Hardy by Dr. Sted- 
man was cleverly done. Music by the orchestra, singing 
by the glee club, and other entertainments wound up the 
evening. Zexo’s SPORTSMAN. 


The Hudson Bay Knife. 


HAMILTON, Ont.—The accompanying outline is drawn 
from the Hudson Bay knife, as supplied to the trade by 
Canadian jobbing houses. We believe that any of the 
Sheffield cutlers could supply them, but as they do not 
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17 oz. 


carry stock made up, considerable delay must be ex- 
pected. Any reader of the Forest ANp StreEAM should be 
able to secure one of these through his local dealer. by 
having his tradesman order from the New York agency 
of Messrs. Alfred Field & Co. the “Hudson Bay Knife 
No. 01432.” W. V. 


Duck Hunters in the Great Storm. 


GreeNport, L. I., Feb. 15.—Herman Kuehne, Edwin 
Tuthill, and Daniel Brown, of East Marion, who were 
carried out to sea on Monday in two-small boats, which 
had got caught in the drift ice, reached their homes to- 
day, after a:most trying experience.. After getting caught 
in the ice the men, who had been duck hunting, drew their 
“boats up on the largest floe and arranged them so as to 
form a sort of shelter.. On Tuesday the floe drifted :in to- - 
ward shore at Montauk, and launching their boats; the 
three duck hunters rowed for Gardiner’s Island. They 
managed to reach the island, but not until early this morn- 
ing. They were cared for by the United States en- 
“gineers engaged in constructing fortifications’ on the 
island. The crew of the tug Alert, sent in search of the 
gunners, brought them home,—New York Times, Feb. 16. 


‘ 
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Quail Weights. 

Stevensvitte, Pa., Feb. 11.—In answer to Didymus’ 
inquiry as to weights of quail, I have shot and weighed 
quail in Pennsylvania, New York, Michigan and Can- 
ada, and the heaviest birds I ever bagged were reduced to 
possession right here in the northeastern corner of Penn- 
sylvania. The heaviest birds I ever scaled in Michigan or 
Canada were 7 to 7!40z., while the last three birds I 
bagged here the past season weighed respectively 7%, 8 
and 8%oz. I noted also that the heaviest birds, instead 
of having the clear white’distinct head pencilings of the 
supposed cock quail, had the mere modest, brownish-white 
markings of the supposed hen. Nom DE PLUME. 





The Ohio Rabbit Law Destroys Quail. 


Finpiay, O., Feb. 9.—The weather here is at present 
very cold, 18 degrees below zero, with about in. of 
snow, so the quail should not suffer, as they can gain ac- 
cess to food without much trouble. The supply left 
over is sufficient, and with a good breeding season we 
should have good shooting here next fall. But what we 
need most is protection on rabbits. This would save 
many quail from the destructive pot-hunter, since the 
present law offers an excuse for being seen out with a gun. 


The .303-Caliber as a Whale Gun. 


Mr. E, T. Ezexiet, resident manager of the North 
American Commercial Co. at Wood Island, Alaska, re- 
ports to the San Francisco agents of the Savage Arms 
Co. the interesting fact that he killed a whale with the 
Savage .303 mushroom bullet. This is applying modern 
equipments in a way quite unexpected. If the repeating 
rifle had been invented a half-century earlier and adapted 
to whale hunting, the American whale fishery would have 
been exhausted long before it was. ; 








Rea and River Lishing. 


Proprietors of fishing and hunting resorts will find it profitable 
to advertise them in Forzst anp Srreau. 





CHICAGO AND ‘THE WEST. 


Chicago Fly-Casting Club Annual Banquet. 


Cuicaco, IIl., Feb. 18.—The Chicago Fly-Casting Club 
held its eighth annual banquet and business meeting at 
the Chicago Athletic Association Monday evening, Feb. 
13, thirty-six members and several guests being present. 
The tables were handsomely spread and the menu was 
ampke and artistic. The entire occasion was one of dig- 
nity and interest, and it is rarely one sees at any banquet 
an assemblage so high in average of personal appear- 
ance. The fly fisherman is above all things a man and 
a gentleman. I think I never saw a better looking lot 
of men together. The post-prandial programme was re- 
plete with good things, the several speakers being espe- 
cially felicitous in their nominating speeches. 

President Fred N. Peet was in the chair, and Secretary 
George A. Morrill took care of the records. The busi- 
ness meeting began at about 9:30, the routine reports of 
the secretary and treasurer occupying but a brief time. A 
nice balance is shown in the treasury. The report of the 
executive committee was approved. Under new mem- 
berships the names of Mayor Carter H. Harrison and 
Mr. John I. Caldwell were brought up and added to the 
list of the club by unanimous vote. Mayor Harrison. has 
a wide fame as a fly fisherman, and he is not only an 
ardent, but an expert fly fisher. He was one of the most 
frequent visitors to the Michigan streams in the grayling 
days, has whipped the best of the Canadian waters to the 
Eastern seaboard, and has shown himself by. no means 
unwilling or unable to land bass on the fly rod along the 
historic Kankakee. His name is no ordinary one, and 
the club is to be congratulated on its accession. 

In the. election of officers, Mr. Itha A. Bellows was 
chosen to the position of the presidency, Mr. E. R. Let- 
terman being elected vice-president and Mr. George A. 
Murreli being continued for the third year in the posi- 
tion of secretary and treasurer. Mr, Murrell’s conscien- 
tious performance of his duties may perhaps be made 
lighter by the fact that he was voted $100 salary for his 
duties last ycar, and also $100 for the ensuing year. A 
rattling good captain was chosen in Mr. Harry G. Has- 
call, Mr. Fred N. Peet was chosen for the three years’ 
term on the executive committee, in this case the club 
following the usual precedent of placing the retiring pres- 
ident on the board. Mr. Perce voiced the general wish 
of the members of the club in moving a standing vote of 
thanks to Mr. Peet for his effective work as president 
during the past year. 

A very important feature of the meeting was the report 
of the committee which was earlier. delegated to look 
into the matter of a fishing preserve for the Chicago Fly- 








"Casting Club. This report was simply a motion for con- 


tinuance, as the cold weather has prevented any active 
investigations, but it is the intention of the club to push 


_the matter this spring, and it is now almost to be pre- 


dicted that the Chicago Fly-Casting Club will within the 
year be the owner of hcuse and grounds of its own on 
some fishing water within reach of Chicago. This move- 
ment will not lessen interest in the club contests or the 
tournament work, but it certainly is a step in the right 
direction. The Chicago Fly-Casting Club is working on 


. legitimate lines, and represents a most commendable 


‘spirit in sportsmanship. ..Bellows, the new president, 
is an enthusiast r. He has good aid, and -the 
club has the stimulus behind it of the general prosperity 
in business matters. The year of 1899 will be a great 
one for the Chicago Fly-Casting Club. 


Flies for Michigan. 

Mr. Norman Fietcher, of Chicago, an angler of very 
wide experience, both in the North and South, is good 
enough to send me the following note in regard to 
flies suitable for the waters of Michigan, and I hope this 
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may. be useful to our Montana friend, who wishes infor- 
mation in Fegatd to flies fot Michigan and Wisconsin. 
Mr. Fletcher writes: 

“I notice in the Forest anp StreEAmM of this week an 
inquiry about trout flies. My experience in fly fishing 
for trout has been almost entirely in the State of Michi- 
gan. I have had the greatest success with the cowdung 
and sand fly. Have also used with good results pro- 
fessof, brown-hackle, coachman,- Willow, Ronald Stone 
and black-gnat with lead colored wings. Have some 
samples of the three last named, and if you care to see 
them will call and show them to you. They are old 
flies that I expect to use as samples to have others 
made by. I usually have to get the sand flies made to 
order, as_I rarely find them on sale. Wm. Mills & Son, 
of New York, sent me some a few yeats ago that were 
about right. They had them in stoek at that timie. Have 
used many kinds of flies in Michigan, including some that 
weré inade ih London, but the above named are about 
all I would care for. If you think the information con- 
tained in this letter is of interest to you or to yout fead- 
ers you are entirely at liberty to use same.” 


The Japanese Fly Fishing. 

I have already heard favorable comment from many 
sources on the very intetesting atti€le given the Forest 
AND STREAM by Mr. J. O. Averill this week on the Jap- 
anese method of fly fishing. .I should: have been de- 
lighted had I been able to read this paper at the banquet 
of the Chicago Fly-Casting Club, where I made brief 
attempt at verbal description of it. To-day Mr. Peet, 
ex-president of the ¢lub, called in at my office and said: 
“T want to see that Japanese fly which Mr. Averill sent 
yoti: That was a mighty interesting story that he wrote.” 
I showed Mr. Peet the sparse-looking, angular little 
hook, and he said: “Well; that’s an odd-looking thing, 
isn’t it? Yet you see the distance froni the Sarb ol 
the hook to the back across the bend. That gives lots of 
holding room.’”’ I watched Mr. Peet very carefully, lest 
he should swipe my fly and go off at a run, but we com- 
promised by my promising to let him see me catch a 
tfolut of that fly On the Prairie River some time next 
spring. I am sure I wish Mr. Averill itiight éome out 
here and give some of our boys a lesson in fly casting 
after the Japanese fashion. 


E. Houcu. 
1200 Boyce Burxpinc, Chicago, IIl. 





Mississippi Gulf Coast Resorts. 


Ocean Sprincs; Miss., Feb. 13.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Referritig to inquiry ffom Reader Bastoti about 
the cero-or kingfish, or as they are called hefe oti the Gulf 
Coast, jackfish or cavalla, let me say that in ten years’ 
residence in the South and fishing for them all along the 
coast, I have found that right out from Ocean Springs 
here is as good a place as any for them. The best season 
is duritig August, September, October and to about the 
middle of November. Sortetimes they school as early as 
the middle of Jutie, if the water is especially salty; but 
the best motiths are Atigust and September. They fun in 
weight from about 18 to 28lbs., but will getierally aver- 
age between 20 atid 22lbs. They are fighters from the 
word go. Atiother big ‘fish we have here is the tarpon or 
silver fish, which range in weight from $0 to toolbs., and 
eveti more, and give a man a good half-day's sport on the 
right kitid of tackle: at least one feels like resting the re- 
mainder of the day after landing one. I enclose a scale 
from the last one catight here; it weighed 98lbs. Fishing 
of all kinds is fine here nearly the year round. 

As for oysters, well, you can imagine what one can do 
to them when you can buy them averaging between 3 and 
§'4in. long and half as wide as one’s hand at from 2§ to 
50 cents per huridred. 

Red fish, speckled (sea) trout and sheepshead are 
biting well this winter, or were until this cold snap. 

The hunting can’t be beat. The woods are full of 
partridges and deer. Turkeys and squirrels are abundant 
within fifteen miles of here. A party from Red Creek, 
twenty miles north of here, reported last week’s kill of 
deer at twenty-two. As for duck, since we have posted 
our preserves (about 25,000 acres), fronting on the Gulf, 
we have good duck hunting, teal, mallards, sprigtails, and 
others, while the bay is literally covered with black ducks, 
but a man wants a Gatling gun to get the black ducks, they 
are shot at so much. Snipe are very plentiful. 

One can get boats here, either sail or launch; and take 
it all in all, I never found a place where one could have 
the variety of good sport there is right along the Missis- 
sippi Gulf Coast. H. F. H. 





Muscallonge Spearing. 


THe annual muscallonge-spearing season for 1899 
opened on Chautauqua Lake yesterday. From the view- 
point of the true sportsman it was a dismal failure; but 
from that of the man who wants to fill ‘up on fish it was 
a complete success. The State law permits the .spearing 
of these fine game fish for ten days each year—the open 
days being the Mofdays and ursdays for five weeks 
beginning the first Monday in February. By actual 
count there were 656 fish houses on the lake yesterday. 
The day was a perfect one for spearing. The ice was 
firm and‘the water clear. As a result, there was a great 
slaughter of fish. Hundreds of them were taken, rang- 
ing from 1 to 4olbs. Not less than twenty-five fish were 
taken that would weigh 3olbs. or more each. A large 
percentage of the catch, however, was of fish weighing 
from 2 to 4lbs. each. 

It is estimated that not less than three tons of these 
fine fish were taken out of the lake during the day. “A 
fish hatchery is‘ matmtained during the. early. spring for 
the propagation of these fish, and just why their ruthless 
slaughter is permitted by the State, which pays the ex- 
pense of the ‘hatchery, can hardly be explained,” re- 
marked‘an angler to-day. “It is permitted in no other 
waters of the State. The result cannot but be disastrous 

. t0 the hook-and-line fishing of the.summer. Ii the con- 


ditions remain favorable -during the coming five weeks, it 

ois likely that few muscallonge -will be left in the lake at 

_ of the 
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spearing s¢eason,”—Buffalo Express, 
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Che Hennel. 


Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS: 


Feb. 21-24—New York.—Westminster Kennel 
third spiel show. Jas. Mortimer, Sec’y and Supt.  __ 

March 7-10.—Géatid Rapids, Sy .—Butterfly Association’s bench 
show. Miss Grace H. Griswold, See’y.  _ 

March 14-17.—St. Louis, Mo.—St. Louis Kennel Cititb’s show. 

March 21-24.—Chicago.—Mascoutah Kennel Club’s show. 

April 4-7.—Boston, Mass.—New England Kennel Club’s bench 
show. James Mortimer, Manager. 

Nov. 22-24.—New York.—American Pet Dog Club’s show. S. 
C. Hodge, Supt. 





Club’s twenty- 


Yard Training a Puppy. 


THERE have been published quite a number of books 
of note or less merit and length on the subject of dog 
training. 

While it is not my intention fo: Criticise any of the 
various methods employed by such authors, yet it is my 
desire to submit for trial a few ideas gleaned by practical 
experience in yard training a puppy before he enters the 
field fof tinting purposes. 

How many sportsinén of this country have paid fancy 
prices for a puppy, sent it to a practical trainer (?) and 
had it returned at the end of the season practically of no 
use (outside of the bird experience given) to the owner 
except to rebreak the dog at least to conform to the own- 
et’s individual ideas. Just here is the vital point at issue, 
namely, training 4 puppy and training a dog grown up 
are entirely different to do.what each individual desires as 
a hunting dog. The owner of a fine puppy thinks he can 
pay a fancy price to a trainer, and all he has to do is turn 
the dog afield and the dog does the rest; that he will find 
all the birds and obey the many calls, yells and beatings 
he is sure to get upon his first trial. The question might 
be appropriately asked, Who is to blame, thie. trainer, 
owner, or the dog? To obviate all these trials, that have 
been the experience of many sportsmen, is the intention 
of this brief communication. 

We will presume one has bought from a reliable kennel 
a puppy whelped in the spring, four months old, with 
certified papers as to his breeding. We advocate the 
purchase of a finely bred puppy, because experience has 
demonstrated the fact that you are more likely to get a 
good, intelligent animal from such sources; the time of 
one of two yeats you are to put upon the education and 
development of the puppy willemore surely bear fruit; 
and it is less, or at least no more, trouble to raise a 
supposedly good one than a doubtful bad one. 

The question naturally arises, Can any one train ‘and 
develop a puppy? We believe it can be done, provided a 
little patience and perseverance are used on about these 
lines. We have received the puppy in good condition. 
Now, when shall we begin to yard break? While there 
are some differences of opinion, it seems that it really de- 
pends on each individual case. One being brighter men- 
tally and of better physical development can be taught the 
ruditnents right along until he is fully educated in dog 
lore and sense. Some puppies are like children. They 
must be handled carefully, or else you will find but little 
progress is made. Again, What system shall we employ? 
Shall we persuade the puppy by coaxing and petting him 
to come along, or shall we whip him, or shall we put a 
spike collar around his neck and by force drag him 
along? All these systems have their advocates. We must 
not forget that we are dealing with a puppy, and not a 
fully grown dog. We believe and advocate training your 
puppy by what is known as the force system, but differ 
as to the means employed to accomplish that end. 

Study the characteristics of your puppy. First en- 
deavor to learn if he is inclined to be bold or timid in 
his nature, so that you can then determine just how far 
you can force him to your will, yet at the same time not 
break his spirit. 

The greatest delight of a puppy six to ten months old 
(like that of some people) is to eat. We will suppose 
you have him kenneled in a yard with wire netting about 
6ft. high in-place of a fence. When feeding time ap- 
proaches blow your dog whistle, to signal him you are 
coming. He will soon be on the outlook for you. Gain 
his confidence by gentle action and feed him yourself by 
all means. 

The first lesson for him to learn is “Hold.” Place part 
of his food before him and say in firm tones, “Hold!” 
and never allow him to eat until you say “Take!” If he 
is inclined to be a glutton and rushes to take his food 
before the command “Take!” strike him with your hand 
a gentle blow on the end of his nose and repeat “Hold, 
sir.” This may cause him to sneeze, but it will never hurt 
him, and he will soon respect your command, Never al- 
low him to do anything when you command him to 
“Hold” but hold; and also the same where the order 
“Take” is given.’ This is a vital first principle, if you de- 
sire to get complete control of your puppy, for the future 
command “Hold,” when he attempts to break shot in the 
field. Continue this treatment until it becomes natural 
for the puppy not even to attempt to eat until the com- 
mand “Take” is given. Never fail to impress upon him 
“Hold.” 

Next, take him out of his kennel in the yard and allow 
nothing around to distract his attention from you. Toss 
a piece of bread or meat out about 1oft. from you, at 
the same time holding by collar the puppy, and say 
sharply “Hold.” Then say “Hie on!” and when about 
2ft. from the meat command him to “Hold.” Repeat un- 
til you make him do it, which will be easily accomplished 
if he has had his first “hold and. take” lesson firmly 
ground into him. 

The next lesson to teach him is to “Charge,” mean- 
ing to lie down... This can be best accomplished by rais- 
ing the hand as if to strike him, at same time giving him 
a jerk with his collar down and out to throw him. When 
down make him (by placing him) lie down on his belly, 
not on his side and‘feet in air, puppy-like. When this 
position is assumed rise and repeat the command, 
“Charge, sir,” with threatening motion of hand. A pup- 
py watches. action of harid and yoice together better than 
one or other singly, Be eee ee ee 


. 
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‘This lesson is soon aéqttited, and you have not up to 
this time, bear in mind, used either whip, choke-coilar or 
persuasion, but simply pure will forcé: 

Having taught him to “charge,” throw yout bread owt. 
First command, “Charge, sir.” He lies down. Ther 
command, “Hie on,” and when near the object of his de- 
sire command “Hold,” and have him hold for a mometit 
or more. Then cotnmand “Take,” and while he is eating 
fondle and pet him in appfoval. The puppy likes petting 
at the right time, just as a person likes commendation 
for an accomplishment of a good action: | 

Continue this training until you are satisfied you have 
the puppy under complete control. Some will say: 
“Faulty; because when you try him outside of sostething 
to eat he will not obey your orders.” This is a fallacy, 
if you have properly obtained ¢ontrol of the puppy. 

Now begins the next stage of his education. Teach 
him the scent of a quail, the bird he is to hint fot you and 
his natural instincts crave. Procure a dead qttail fo teach 
him his lesson in retrieving, as you generally ¢an buy 
in matket stch a bird. Some advocate a pad of cob 
(nevef 4 stiék nor ball), both of which are useful if you 
can’t get a quail; but the natural thing to do is to get 
right at what the dog naturally wants to do. For the 
first lesson command the puppy to “Charge.” Place him 
ofi your right side, head to front. Pass your right hand 
over his ititizzle and seize with right hand and fingers and 
thumb his uppef lips and press his lips inward upon his 
sharp puppy teeth. He will open his mouth to howl. 
Then insert the quail in his mouth and hold it there 
with left hand, closing down on his muzzle, at same tiftie 
commanding him to “Hold it, sir.” Offer him the quaii 
to “Take it, sir.” He will refuse. Punish hit by pinch- 
ing his lips on his teeth, and when he opens his trouth 
insert the quail (or pad made out of canvas 2 by 4it. 
long). Continue this treatment until he is forced to 
take or hold the quail in his mouth with hands off his 
mtizzle until you command him to “Drop, sir,” by touch- 
ing him under lower jaw with hand to drop it in your 
hand. 

The next lesson is to throw out the quail or. pad. First 
command him to “Charge;” then command “Hie on; 
fetch dead,” at the same time waving the hand indicating 
direction for him to go. You will soon ote that his eye 
will follow yout every motion. If he refuses to go and 
fetch, pinch his mouth as indicated; at the sate time 
force him along by his collar to the quail. This is severe 
punishment and the puppy soon is forced by this method 
to do your bidding. 

After you have taught him to fetch in and drop in your 
hand, teach him to hold the quail in his mouth and fol- 
low you around the yard, carrying the quail awaiting your 
command to “Drop, sir,” at the same time extending 
your hand to receive the bird. This teaches him to re- 
trieve to you alone, and to hold until told to drop the 
bird. This will prove especially useful when shooting i: 
briers or high weeds, as we have seen a dog staft to re- 
trieve a bird, some one shoot and kill one, and the dog 
drop the dead one to go and get the newly killed one. 

Having thoroughly ground in the dog’s training to 
these simple yard-breaking rules, you can then expect 
to have full control of your dog when you begin his 
field training, which then resolves itself into a pleasure 
to see the benefit his early teachings have developed 
Any one who thus handles his puppy can expect to en- 
joy an outing, as the dog and owner now fully under 
stand one another and depend upon each other in their 
mutual enjoyment of hunting quail. The dog will then 
look to you and obey your commands, and there will 
be no need of continual whistling and hallooing “Come 
here, sir,” and thrashing him with whip or stick. This is 
a source of the greatest annoyance to both hunters and 
dogs. They soon get rattled and don’t know what to 
do. Your dog has been trained up by yourself and he 
will not pay any attention to any one but to your own 
express commands. 

A word as to the best food for a growing puppy. We 
advocate the purchase of a small quantity, say 5lbs., of 
beef neck. Have it stewed until all the beef juice is ex- 
tracted in liquor in pot. Then strip bones off the meat, 
discard the cooked bones, but let remain in stew the 
meat. Take equal parts of corn meal and coarse wheat 
flour; mix and stir in the soup until thick enough to 
mould out into pones. Then put these pones or cakes 
into the oven and cook them well done. This- makes 
the best and strongest food you can buy, and it is cheap. 
This broken up and mixed in half a gallon of buttermilk 
twice a week will make a puppy healthy and free oi 
worms. 

When you go hunting take along a cake of this prepa- 
ration to feed your dog. Treat him kindly and feed him 
well. When you ride him home from a long day’s. hard 
hunt feed him plenty and house him warmly. He is 
your companiion in the field, and it depends upon your 
individual training him and caring for him if you ex- 
pect to get the best and highest results he is capable oi 
in the field. When hunting your dog, say three or four 
times a week, always feed him these cakes and plenty of 
the food. His system under such strain requires heavy 
feed to restore the wasted energy. Even with the best 
of care, thus hunted he will show thin, but if he is thin 
and hardened, having had good food and plenty, he is 
the much better able to withstand a hunt, not cf a field 
trial, a few minutes or even an hour, but two or three 
days as a genuine hunting dog, that will be a pleasure 
to follow; and you may then enjoy to the utmost the 
great delights found afield with your own broken dog and 
gun. R. VanGILpDeEr. 
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Glew Publications. 
The Adirondack Spruce. 


Unoer this title the Critic Cy have published a 
little volume containing an exceedingly interesting study 
of the forest in Ne-ha-sa-ne Park by Mr. Gifford Pinchot, 
United States Forester, who, in the limits of 150 pages, 
has given us a collection in facts and figures which are of 
the highest practical use. 

Forestry in America is young, and while for many years 
a small body of men interested in forest preservation 
have preached the doctrine of forest preservation, they 
have often done it with so little judgment as to arouse 
only hostility on the part of the practical lumbermen. 
Mr. Pinchot, however, holds the undeniable view that 
forest preservation and the lumber interest are bound to- 
gether by the closest ties, and that the forest must be pre- 
served in order that its ripened product shall be har- 
vested and marketed intelligently, so that fresh crops of 
timber may be continuously produced. When the time 
shall come that the lumbermen believe this to be the ob- 
ject of forest preservation, they, of all men, will be the 
most enthusiastic in their devotion to its cause. 

The study of the forest described in this book was 
carried on between December, 1896, and September, 1807, 
under the management of the Division of Forestry of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Its object was the 
preservation and proper management of spruce timber in 
the northeastern United States. The original forests can- 
not long continue to supply the demands which are made 
on them, and there is pressing need that subsequent 
crops of this valuable timber should be = for, lest 
the industries which depend on it should be crippled 


near future. 


FOREST- AND STREAM. 


KNOCKABOUT SAILPLAN. 


a description of the forest studied, of the spriice there 
and its method of gtowth, of the spruce in mixture with 
other trees, of the associated trees, of the lumbering, and 
of the basis on which the forest should be managed. Fol- 
lowing this are series of volume tables, valuation surveys 
and yield tables, as to the spruce and as to associated 
species. The second part of the book is the Working 
Plan. It treats of topography and climate, transportation, 
reasons for forest management, treatment of the forest, 
cutting and returns. There is an appendix giving four- 
teen valuation surveys, measured on cut-over land, at 
Santa Clara, N. Y., in different situations and soils. 
There is a very complete index. 

Perhaps no work more useful for forestry has ever 
been undertaken in this country than the study which 
this little book represents, and the publication of its 
results. “The Adirondack Spruce” should be in the hands 
of every landowner in the country who has a piece of 
woodland on his place; for the information which it con- 
tains about forestry management in general and about 
the Adirondacks in particular is of very great interest and 


value? 
Bachting. 


SS re 


As the yachting journal of America, the Forzst awp Srezaw is 
the recognized medium of communication between the maker of 
yachtsmen’s supplies and the yachting public. Its value for ad- 
vertising has been aemonstrated by patrons who have employed 
its columns continuously for years. 


An a View of American Yachting. 
The following, from the London ayn is not mies 
to be ary ¢ historical ee ay 
as @ matter of strict accuracy the capsize 


‘ 


re at any rate, revolted against the cen 


1876, and of not one, but many, smaller iiediiiine 
craft, had no immediate effect. These unfortunate occur- 
rences were explained in a way and glossed over by the 
majority of American yachtsmen, all fr rm believers in the 
shoal centerboard sloo They did; however, serve a 
good purpose incident ally as a fulcrum for the lever by 
which the original “cutter cranks”—and we are glad to 
say that we were one of these—finally introduced the 
deeper model with lead keel and cutter rig. 

When it comes to geography the Field is sadly mixed. 
If the New York Y. C. desires to introduce a pleasing 
novelty into its cruise this year, it might plan it so as to 
sail from a prayer meeting, through “Humphrey’s Hole” 
and up “the Fall River;” by way of extra diversion, some 
appropriate nautical ceremonies might be introduced 
when the fleet crosses the Fall River Line. 


“ForEST AND STREAM continues to publish drawings 
of small racing and cruising yachts; but they are monot- 
onously of the same pattern, though all are of shapely 
form, and as they have lead keels, slightly bulbed, they 
are a great advance on the old centerboard skimming- 
dish type. This is a come-down after all that has been 
said by Americans (devoted yachtsmen especially) in fa- 
vor of the centerboard; but the capsizing of the Mohawk 
and that of another yacht (the name of which we forget) 

ned their eyes to the value of depth and.alead keel. 
Mr. Burgess, an , recognized the value 
of these elements and, aided by encouragement from Mr. 
Malcolm Forbes and Gen. Payne, (?) designed Puritan 
and Mayflower as ‘com ae ae that is, they had 
heavy lead keel were fitted with a 
very small ecntarbonré. Ont It oat be remembered that 
Volunteer and Vigilant were also of this type; but Vig- 
late and 
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tematically; but rivalry among themselves appears to be 
quite dormant, and only shows signs of life during the 
festive cruise of the New York Y. C. down Long Island 
Sound in August. 

“Of course this is very delightful yachting; and the 
stay at New Bedford, New London and Newport is al- 
ways pleasant. Then comes the sail through “Hum- 
phrey’s Hole” to Martha’s Vineyard, and on to Edgar 
Town, one of the primitive English settlements, and 
now the home of the codfishing men and some pilots. 
The serenity and neatness of the pretty little seaside village 
is beyond comparison, and perhaps this is enhanced by 
the infrequency of posts and the absence of morning and 
evening newspapers. It is quite an old-world place, and 
any Englishman visiting America in a yacht should see 
it; also Martha’s Vineyard if in the August-September 
season, when the prayer meetings are raging there. Of 
course, the passage up the Fall River is equally interest- 
ing, especially on account of its associations with the 
early English settlers on the east coast.” 


Yacht Designing.—_XXIV. 


BY W. P. STEPHENS. 
(Continued from page 113, Feb. 11.) 


The illustrations accompanying this article are copyrighted by 
the Keuffel & Esser Co., New York, to whom we are indebted 
for their use, 


Tue cardboard scales are necessarily flat, but scales of 
wood, ivory or metal are of three forms, Fig. 56, a, flat 
with single bevel; b, flat with double bevel, and c, triangu- 
lar. The first has one flat side next the paper, with each 
of the upper corners cut away on a sharp bevel and 
divided, the two graduated edges thus giving two or some- 
times four different scales. 

The second shape has a double bevel to each edge, giv- 
ing four surfaces for graduation. This form of scale is 
very inconvenient in use, as it never lies flat on the paper, 


Fig. 


but must be held by one hand at a certain angle; it 
answers very well for a scale to be carried in the pocket, 
but it has no proper place in the drafting room. 

The triangular scale has the advantage of a large num- 
ber of surfaces for graduation, six in all on its three edges, 
and at the same time there is always-one surface that lies 
flat on the paper while the particular scale in use at the 
time is held at an angle of 60 degrees, a very convenient 
one for reading and marking. The standard triangular 
architect’s scale has one edge divided into inches and 
sixteenths for its entire length, or divided to %in. to the 
foot from left to right, and to %in. from right to left; one 
edge to %in. and %4in.; one to “Yin. and Iin.; one to 
14in. and 3in., and one to 2 and 4in.; or eleven different 
scales in all. ‘ 

In working on any given drawing, there is a material 
saving of time in having the proper scale and no other 
at hand, so that it may be applied to the work as soon 
as it is picked up, without studying and turning to find 
the right scale on one of several edges. Except in the 
case of the cardboard scales, this is seldom done, how- 
ever, as it would call for a very large and costly collec- 
tion. In this particular the single-bevel flat scales are 
the best of all, as there is but one side uppermost, and 
the required scale must be on one of its two edges. The 
triangular scale is the most inconvenient of all, as some 
one of the ten scales not wanted is sure to be in the 
place of the right one, and the scale must be constantly 
watched and turned. On the other hand, however, this 
form of scale has two distinct advantages, it contains all 


the graduations in common ‘use, and the face of the scale . 


lies at a convenient angle, while the edge is brought much 
closer to the paper than in the flat scale. In the im- 
proved form of triangular scale, the angle of each pair 
of edges is made a little less than 60 degrees, so that 
while the extreme edge touches the paper, the graduated 
surface is raised so as to protect it from wear. For accu- 
rate work and very fine division, the metal triangular scale 
is superior to any other form and material, the marking 
point, either a hard pencil or a steel pricker, may be run 
down the fine line of graduation, even to 1-100 of an 
inch, with extreme accuracy. The triangular scale may 
be fitted with a small handle of bent metal, which helps 
to prevent confusion, as it shows which side should be in 
contact with the paper and which edge uppermost. 

A large assortment of scales is of great convenience in 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


comparing different drawings, and in studying the many 
designs now available through the different yachting 
books and journals. Even if the correct scale is given on 
the drawing, Which is not always the case, it may be 
desired to compare the drawing with another by means 
of a different scale; for instance, any good design of a 
21ft. yacht can, by means of the proper scale, be converted 
into a 25-footer. For all such uses the paper scales are 


Fig. 60—Semi-circular Protractor. 


quite accurate enough, and a good assortment of them 
is desirable; but for original work some wood scales of 
the usual divisions, 1lin., 4in., 4in., etc., are to be pre- 
ferred. : ; 
The diagonal method of division is very convenient in 
making a plain scale on a drawing, or in laying down any 
new scale. A line is drawn and divided into a certain 
number of equal parts; for instance, if a scale of Yin. to 
the foot is desired, the line may be divided into twenty- 
one parts, each %in., as A, B, Fig. 57. From each point 
of division a perpendicular is now dropped, or in other 
words, a line is drawn at right angles to the first line. 
A series of ten lines, equidistant, and parallel to the first 
line, are now drawn. One of the end divisions is now 
subdivided into ten equal parts on the upper and lower 
of the parallel lines, each point being numbered as in the 
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59—Vernier scale. 


figure. A diagonal or inclined line is now drawn, from the 
point marked o on the upper line to a on the lower, and 
through each of the other points on the upper line is 
drawn a parallel line, 1, b; 2, c; etc. In crossing the ten 
parallels, the first inclined line, 0, a, gains 1-10 of the 
prime division, consequently in crossing the first parallel 
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: Fig. 61—Protractor and Plain Scale. 
(Copyrighted by the Keuffel & Esser Co., New York.) 


it gains one-tenth of this distance, or 1-100 of the prime 
division. In crossing the second parallel it has gained 
two-tenths, and so on to the complete distance on the 
lowest parallel. Suppose the dividers to be placed on the 
point representing 5ft., the other point being on o, the 
distance measured is 5ft. Now if the dividers be moved 
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Fig. 56—a, single bevel scale. b, double bevel scale. 


scale. 


c, triangular 


down to the next parallel and opened so that the two 
points are each on its respective vertical and diagonal, the 
distance will have been increased by 1-100 of the prime 
unit. In Fig. 57 the dividers are shown on the fon rth 
parallel, the sixth vertical, and the third diagonal; the 
reading, therefore, is: Six feet, three tenths of a foot, 
and four hundredths. The rule for measuring from such 
a scale is, place the dividers on the ‘intersection of the 
parallel indicated by the third figure and the diagonal in- 
dicated by the second figure, moving the other point to 


[Fes. 25, 1899. 


the vertical indicated by the first figure. The 


‘ scale was in very common use by the old shipwrights, and 


will be found in all old books and drawings. It is easily 
constructed to any desired scale, and is useful in taking 
off measurements for calculation, which must be in feet, 
tenths and hundredths, and not in inches and fractions. 
The diagonal scale may be constructed with duodecimal 
divisions, giving feet, inches and fractions of an inch, Fig. 


The vernier scale is a device for reading to smaller sub- 
divisions than can be conveniently marked and read on 
the scale itself. In its most common form it consists of a 
small auxiliary scale, sliding beside the main scale. As- 
suming that the main scdle is divided into tenths of an 
inch, then on the vernier a distance equal to nine of these 
divisions of the main scale is laid off and divided into ten 
equal parts. It will be evident then that each division on 
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the vernier is equal to 9-10 of a division of the main 
scale; in other words, each division of the main scale ex- 
ceeds by 1-10 a division of the vernier. If the two scales 
be adjusted so that the 0 on the vernier coincides with 
any point of division of the main scale, as 10 in Fig. 59, a, 
the reading is simply 10. If the vernier be moved to the 
right until its first division coincides with 11 on the main 
scale, it will be evident that the distance now denoted by 
the o of the vernier is greater than before by I-10. 
Successive movements of the vernier to the right 
will show an increase of 1-10; as the point 2 on the 
vernier coincides with the point 12 on the main scale, the 
excess beyond 10 becomes 2-10; for 3 and 13 respectively, 
3-10, etc. Fig. 50, b, shows a reading of 10.18; the mark 
8 on the vernier being nearer than any of its fellows to 
some one mark of the main scale. 

The difference between the length of a space on the 
main scale and that on the vernier (in this case 1-100) 
is called the least space, and must be equal to one space of 
the main scale divided by the number of spaces of the 
vernier. In using any instrument with a vernier, the dis- 
tance to be measured is marked by the o of the main 
scale, and the 0 of’the vernier; when the instrument is 


adjusted to the distance, the division of the main scale 
immediately preceding the vernier must be read, then 
follow the vernier until that one of its divisions is found 
which coincides most nearly, if not exactly, with some one 
division of the main scale; the number of this division 
gives the required fraction, to be added to the reading 
of the main scale. The vernier is found on the planimeter, 
integrator, protractor, sextant, barometer and many other 
instruments in common use by navigators, surveyors, 
draftsmen and mechanics. 

The protractor is literally a circular plotting scale, full- 
divided, # circle or semicircle of horn, metal or cardboard 
with the center marked and the edge divided into 
equal parts, or'degrees. For ordinary use the smallest 
division is 4% or % of a degree; but the most elaborate 
protractors, with revolving arm and vernier, may meas- 
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ure to a minute. For the yacht designer, the ordinary 
printed Bristol board protractor of 6 to 8in. diameter, 
costing 20 to 30 cents, is quite as good as the silver in- 
struments costing as many dollars. Two forms are shown 
in Figs. 60 and 61. 


The scale should never be used as a straight edge, asa 


rule its edges will not be perfectly true, but in selecting 
scales they should be carefully examined as to their free- 
dom from warping-and twisting, and if of wood it should 
be of clean straight grain, and free from knots; the better 
the wood is, the less liability to subsequent warping. The 
graduations should show clean sharp lines and even 
spacing. It is surprising how plainly the most minute irre- 
gularities are apparent to the practiced eye, and what an 
annoyance they cause to one accustomed habitually to ac- 
curate measurements. The work of the best scale makers 
is now so close to the Government standards that their 
scales compare accurately one with another, and may be 
used together on the same drawing. It sometimes hap- 
pens, however, that after a drawing is plotted with one 
scale, another one of different make is used for conven- 
ience in taking off the offsets or for similar work, and 
shows a perceptible discrepancy in the results. Wherever 
practicable, it is well to buy all scales of one reliable 
maker. 





Atlantic Y. C. 


The annual meeting of the Atlantic Y. C. was held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on Feb. 14, with Vice-Com. B. M. 
Whitlock in the chair, Com. Adams being snowbound at 
Wilmington, Del. The following officers were elected: 
Com., F. T. Adams, schr. Sachem; Vice-Com., Benjamin 
M. Whitlock, aux. steam yacht Hildegarde; Rear-Com., 
Edward Weston, steam yacht Wachusett; Sec’y, David E. 
Austen; Treas., Howard P. Frothingham; Meas., George 
Hill; Trustees, George J. Gould, Harrison B. Moore, Cal- 
vin Tomkins, Thomas L. Watson, J. A. Mollenhauer and 
Bartow S. Weeks.; Regatta Committee, David E. Austen, 
John L. Bliss and Louis F. Jackson; Committee on Mem- 
bership, Spencer Swain, J. M. Ceballos and Frank Sperry ; 
Library Committee, J. M. Foote, Arthur G. Allen and J. 
Wallace Morrell; Entertainment Committee, Frederick E. 
Camp, J. M. Tappen and Calvin Tomkins; Nominating 
Committee, Jefferson Hogan, Robert P. Doremus, Thomas 
Barrett, John Cortledge, S. E. Vernon and David H. 
Valentine. The report of the officers showed a very pros- 
perous condition, the membership having increased dur- 
ing the year from 483 to 633, and the fleet from 250 to 267 
yachts. The three flag officers each offered cups to the 
value of $250, and. Mr. George J. Gould has offered the 
same amount as he gave last year, $1,500. The regatta 
committee carried over a surplus of $1,225 last year, so 
that the club will have ample funds for the encourage- 
ment of racing. 

The date of the annual regatta was fixed for Tuesday, 
June 20. 


The following amendment to the constitution was 


passed : 

Any member who shall have duly qualified as an active 
member of the club may become a life member upon pay- 
ment of $250, until the total number of such life member- 
ships shall be fifty in number, and thereafter by the pay- 
ment of $400, until the total number of life memberships 
shall be 100 in number. These payments shall ‘be in lieu 
of all further annual dues. 

This amendment to become valid must be adopted by a 
two-third vote at the next meeting of the club. 

Sections 1 and 2 of the by-laws, referring to “initiation 
fee,” were amended as follows: 

Section 1.—The entrance fee shall be $50, upon the pay- 
ment of which and the annual dues, as hereinafter pro- 
vided, members elect shall become entitled to all the 
privileges of membership. 

Section 2.—The annual dues shall be $40; payable $20 
on Feb. 15 and $20 on Aug. 15 in each year. Members 
elected prior to Aug. 15 in any year shall be liable for the 
full amount of the current yearly dues. Members elected 
on or after Aug. 15 shall be liable for only one-half of 
the current yearly dues. 

Any member who shall be absent from the United 
States for the whole fiscal year, commencing on Feb. 15, 
shall be exempt from the payment of annual dues, pro- 
viding he gives notice of his absence to the secretary. 


MEETINGS. 


Chapter 4, Section 1, was amended to read: 

Section 1.—Regular meetings of the club shall be held 
on the second Monde of February and June. The 
meeting in February shall be termed the annual meeting. 

The rest of this section remains as before. 

Messrs. C. T. Pierce, N. D. Lawton and Sec’y Austen 
were appointed a special committee to finally revise the 
new racing rules, which were formally adopted. 


A Fast Cruising Knockabout. 
(Concluded from page 139, Feb. 18.) 


THE. accompanying illustrations show the interior ar- 
rangement, details of construction, and sail plan of the 
knockabout, whose lines were published last week. The 
yacht is intended mainly for day sailing and racing in the 
handicap class, so a good deal of space has been given up 
to the cockpit; but there is still a very snug cabin, com- 
pletely fitted with lockers, closets, ice chest, galley with 
Primus stove, dish lockers, etc., so that two persons can 
make themselves very comfortable on a cruise. The-in- 
terior finish is butternut, the cockpit being fitted with re- 
movable slat seats of mahogany, to match the staving. 
The yacht will have two rigs, knockabout and race- 
about, which can be shifted one for the other in half an 
hour, the same mast being used for each rig. : . 

The construction is of the best class of single-skin 
caulked seam work, to the scantling limits of the knock- 
about class. The planking is of selected white cedar, 
fastened with coppef, riveted, the upper strake being of 
Nova Scotia oak in a single length, bright finished. The 
planksheers are also of oak, and the deck is of Oregon 
cedar, ship-lapped, and seyret with Jeffries marine glue. 
The cabin top is of double thickness, an inner skin of 





t4in. butternut, to match the cabin joinerwork, and an 
outer skin of Oregon cedar, laid close-seam, with cotton 
and white lead between. : 

All of the deck and spar fittings are of Manganese or 


ce 


other bronze, et The sails are by Cousens & Pratt. 
Mr. Stearns has. also in hand another yacht of similar 
design and identical arrangement and construction, for 
the market. The cost of these boats is about $1,300. 


Willada. 

THE steel steam yacht building at Pusey & Jones’ yard, 
Wilmington, from the designs of H. C. Wintringham, is 
for Col. Wm.. Hester, of Brooklyn, owner of the sloop 
Wizard. The new yacht, to be named Willada, will be 
128ft. over all, 102 ft. l.w.l., 16ft. 6in. beam, oft. gin. depth 
of hold, and 6ft. draft. She will have a triple expansion 
engine 9, 14% and 23% by 14, with an Almy boiler. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The annual meeting of the Larchmont Y. C. was held 
on Feb. 15 at Delmonico’s, New York, with Com. Postley 
in the chair, the following officers being elected: Com., 
Clarence A. Postley; Vice-Com., Edward S. Hatch; 
Sec’y, A. Bryan Alley; Treas., William Murray; Meas., 
John Hyslop; Trustees, to serve for three years, Francis 
M. Scott and Eugene L. Bushe, and Oswald Sanderson, 
trustee to serve for one year, to fill vacancy. Mr. Albert 
J. Morgan, who was nominated for Rear-Com., withdrew 
his name prior to the meeting, and the vacancy will be 
filled later. Com. Postley was instructed to appoint a 
committee to confer with the Yacht Racing Union of 
North America with reference to the adoption by the club 
of the girth measurement. 


The Kingston Y. C., of Kingston, Mass., held its annual 
meeting on Feb, 11, and elected the following officers: 
Capt. John Dawes, Com.; Capt. Nathan B. Watson, Vice- 
Com.; Capt. Justus A. Bailey, Fleet Capt.; Henry M. 
Jones, Sec’y; Lemuel R. Ford, Treas.; Edward A. Ran- 
som, Meas.; John C. Dawes, Alexander Holmes, Charles 
H. Drew, George W. Shivensk, Waldo S. Cole and Joshua 
Delano, Jr., Executive Committee; Com. Dawes, W. S. 
Cole; Philemon Maglathlin, Harry I. Cole, E. A. Ransom, 
Fred C. Bailey, Regatta Committee. 

7Egusa, steam. yacht, has been sold by Count Ignasio 
Florio, of Palermo, to Sir Thomas Lipton, who will use 
her in connection with the Cup races at New York. The 
yacht was designed and built by Scott & Co., of Greenock, 
in 1896, and is 264ft. gin. D.p., 252ft. l.w.l., 31ft. 8in. beam 
and 18ft. 6in. depth of hold, 1,242 tons. She was reported 
as purchased by the United States Government just prior 
to the war, but the sale was cancelled owing to the im- 
possibility of delivering her before war was formally de- 
clared. She is said to have.cost £60,000, and to have sold 
for £80,000. 

The Staten Island Y. C. has elected the following offi- 
cers: Com., Hugo J. F. Lindeman; Vice-Com., C. T. 
Wigand; Sec’y, Edward S. Seguine; Treas., Ferdinand 
Roettger; Meas., Adolph Panick; Trustees, Howard 
Hitchcock and William H. Ludlum. 

The New Rochelle Y. C. held its annual meeting on 
Feb. 6 at the Hotel Manhattan, New York, the following 
officers being elected: Com., Eugene Lambden; Vice- 
Com., James Fallert; Rear-Com., E. T. Birdsall; Sec’y, 
O. W. Meyrowitz; Treas., A. S. Cross; Meas., F. R. Far- 
rington; Law.Committee, C. E. Keene, John F. Lambden; 
Regatta Committee, C. P. Tower, Paul A. Meyrowitz, 
Joseph Lippincott, A. P. Weston, William E. Moore; 
Trustees (three years), Edwin Shuttleworth, Charles M. 
Fletcher; Trustee (two years), E. T. Smythe. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


The National Sportsmen’s Association. 


THE programme of the Grand Championship Rifle Tournament 
of the Fifth Annual Sportsmen’s Show, at Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York City, March 2 to 15, 1899, under the auspices of 
the National Sportsmen’s Association, is appended. The ranges 
are open from 2 P. M. until 11 P. M. each day, except Wednes- 
day, March 15, when all shooting will close at 9 P. M. sharp. 

ndividua! Championship Match, open to all.—100 shots off- 
hand; 25-ring target; distance, 100ft. Any .22cal. rim-fire rifle 
allowed. Entrance $5, including season ticket of adinission to 
the Sportsmen’s Show. Only one entry allowed each competitor. 
To be shot in strings of ten shots. Competitors can shoot their 
ten strings during the tournament as they desire. 

Prizes: First prize, Championship trophy and $20; second, 











. $25; third, $20; fourth, $15; fifth, $12; sixth, $10; seventh, $s; 


eighth, $8; ninth, $6; tenth, $6; eleventh, $5; twelfth, $5. : 
ch winner can take either his cash prize or its value in a 
trophy. F 
ntries for this event will be received by any member of the 
rifle tournament committee, or by J. A. H. Dressel, secretary- 
treasurer of the Sportsmen’s Association, No. 28) Broadway, 
New York City. ? 

Continuous Match, open to all.—Off-hand, on 25-ring target. 
Distance, 100ft. exact. Any .22cal. rim-fire rifle allowed. Entrance 
for ticket of three shots, 50 cents. Re-entries unlimited, but only 
one prize obtainable by any one shooter. Two best tickets to 
count for prizes. F 

Prizes: irst, $50; second, $35; third, $25; fourth, $20; fifth, $15; 
sixth, $12; seventh, $10; eighth, $10; ninth, $9; tenth, $8; elev- 
enth, $8; twelfth, $8; thirteenth, $7; fourteenth, $7; fifteenth, $7; 
sixteenth, $6; seventeenth, $6; eighteenth, 36; nineteenth, $5; 
twentieth, $5; twenty-first, $5; twenty-second, $4; twenty-third, 4; 
twenty-fourth, $4; twenty-fifth, $3; twenty-sixth, $3; twenty-sev 
enth, $3; twenty-eighth, $2; twenty-ninth, $2; thirtieth, $2. 

Premiums: or the best five tickets, $5; for the second best 
five tickets, $4; for the third best five tickets, $3. 

Point Target or Practice Target, open to all.—Five shots for 25 
cents. The shooter. scoring sixty points will be entitled to a 
fine trophy. Shooting off-hand; tickets unlimited. Trophies 
can be seen at the range. 

Bullseye Target, open to all.—Off-hand, on din. bullseye. 
Distance, 100ft. ny .22cal. rim-fire rifle allowed. Entrance, 
cents per ticket of three shots; re-entries unlimited. The best 
single shot by measurement to count. Only one prize obtaina- 
ble by any one shooter. 

First, ; second, $15; third, $10; fourth, $8; fifth, $7; sixth, 
$6; seventh, $5; eighth, $5; ninth, $4; tenth, $4; eleventh, $3; 
twelfth, $3; thirteenth, $3; fourteenth, $2; fifteenth, $2; sixteenth, 
$2; sevententh, $2; eighteenth, $2; nineteenth, $2; twentieth, $2: 
twenty-first, $2; twenfy-second, $2; twenty-third, 3z; twénty-fourth, 
$2; twenty-fifth, $2. 

RULES. 


A shot must cut the ring to count. 

All targets will be counted and entered by the official scorer, 
and will returned to the shooter in case there is no dispute. 
The referee committee will decide all matters pertaining to doubt- 
ful scores. Any sights except telescopes allowed. 

All questions in dispute not coverd by these rules will be de- 
cided by the referee committee. Messrs. Zettler Bros. will have 
charge of the ranges, and will furnish rifles and suitable ammuni- 
tion free to all competitérs. All kinds of .22 rim-fire ammunition 
will be on hand. : . a tee 

Tournament committee: H. D. Muller, chairman; G. Zimmer- 
mann and C. G. Zettler, 

Address all correspondence to J. A. H. Dressel, secretary-treas- 
urer, 280 Broadway, New York City. 





: _ Sheff Mound. 


Saw Francisco, Feb. 13.—Editor Forest and Stream: A beautiful 
day greeted the numerous marksmen at Shell Mound range yester- 
or. The feature of the afternoon was the contest between F, P. 
Schuster and Dr. L Rodgers in the Germania Club medal 
contest. eigr one entry per month, 20 shots, 25-ring target, 
200yds., are the conditions of this contest. Schuster won high 
score with 447 rings to Dr. Rodgers’ 444, the latter getting in a 
bad “flyer,” a 14. Score of the Germania for the day were: 

First champion class, F. P. Schuster, 447; second champion 
class, R. Stettin, 396; first class, Henry Stelling, 422; second 
class, August Jungblut, 382; third class, John Beuttler, 339; best 
first shot, E. etze, 24; best last shot, John Utschig, 24. 

Bushnell medal: F. P. Schuster 220, J. Utschig 219, D, B. Faktor 
217, Dr. L. O. Rodgers 216, A. Strecker 216. 

Three shots, competition for cash prizes; D. B. Faktor 72, 
C. F. Rust 71, William Goetze 70, A. Strecker 69, John Utschig 
69, Henry Stelling 68, Louis Haake 67. 

Scores of the Columbia Club: 

Columbia target, 200yds.; experts: F. E. Mason 60, Dr. 
Rodgers 62, F. O. Young 69, Sharpshooters: G. M. Barley 69, 
oO. Bremer 77, M. J. White 115. _Marksmen: G, Mannell 
93, E. W. Moore 99, Mrs. Mannell 115, J. P. Cosgrave 155, C. 
Roberts 165, J. J. Fitzpatrick 176. Glindeman rifle medal: F. O. 
Young 60, A. H. Pape 60, E. W. Moore 78, O. A. Bremer 81. 

Pistol range, Syds., Columbia target; experts: G. M. Barley 
38, J. E. Gorman 44, M. di White 57, F. O. Young 66. Sharp- 
shooters: F. E. Mason 67, J. P. Cosgrave 71, C. Roberts 78. 
Marksmen: Mrs. G. Manneli 102, J. J. Fitzpatrick 106, George 
Mannell 124, J. F. Twist 126. Lewis revolver trophy: C, Roberts, 
75, 81, 81, 111, 128; F. L. Lewis, 128. Siebe all-comers’ pistol 
medal: G. M. Barley 46, 62, 72; J. P. Cosgrave, 67, 71; FE oO. 
Young, 51. 

Twenty-two and twenty-five rifle, Daiss all-comers’ and Jacob- 
son medal for members: F. L. Lewis, 67, 92; George Mannell, 
27, 32, 38, 33, 35; J. F. Twist, 53, 73; C. Roberts, 40, 34, 41, 49. 

Scores of the Schuetzen Verein: 

Champion class, F. P. Schuster, 417; first class, C. F. Rust, 
405; second class, not filled; third class, Henry Stelling, 379; 
fourth class, D. Salfield, 356; best first shot, C. aA Rust, 24; best 
last shot, John Utschig, 24. Roeet. 


Conlin’s Tournament, 


THE — year is the thirty-fifth one I have been proprietor 
of a_ shooting gallery in New York city. A number of my 
friends and patrons Cage suggested that I celebrate the event 
by holding a shooting tournament. I have decided to act 
on this suggestion, and beg to announce that on Feb. 25 I 
shall open at my gallery, Broadway and Thirty-first street, New 
York, the Sportsmen’s Jubilee tournament, for rifle, pistol and 
revolver, which will continue until March 18. This event will 
be unique in its character, Many of the prizes have been con- 
tributed by gentlemen who have been closely identified with 
shooting matters in this country and in Europe for the past 
quarter-century. Full particulars will be announced later. 

Tames- S. Contin. 


Grap-Shoating. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send in 
notice like the followiag: 














Fixtures, 


Feb, 13 and 22.—Newark, N. J.—On Lincoln’s and Washington’s 

birthdays nage ta on Smith’s grounds, Foundry street and 
Ferry street, a 15 live-bird event each day; open sweepstakes 
also; class shooting. 

Feb. 21-22.—Garden City, L. I.—Amateur championship contest 
under the auspices of the Carteret Gun Club. 

eb. 22.—Fremont, Neb.—All-day shoot of the Fremont Gun 
Club; targets and live birds. 

Feb. 22.—Rochester, N. Y.—Live-bird and target shoot of the 
Rochester Rod and Gun Club. 

Feb. 22.—Lebanon, Pa.—Keystone Gun Club, of Lebanon, Pa., 
oe live-bird and target tournament; open to all. A. E. Smith, 

aptain. 

eb, 22.—Altoona, Pa.—Target tournament of the Altoona Rod 
and Gun Club. G. G. Zeth, Sec’y. 

Feb. 22.—New Haven, Conn.—New Haven Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment; $20 added money. J. B. Savage, Sec’y. 

Feb. 22.—Worcester, ass.—Tournament of the Worcester 
Sportsmen’s Club; targets. A. W. Walls, Sec’y. 

Feb. 22.—Lebanon, Pa.—Keystone Gun Club’s live-bird and 
target tournament. 

Feb 22.—Dexter Park, Brooklyn.—All-day open shoot at live 
birds. H. S. Lippack, Manager. 

Feb. 28.—Lyndhurst, N. J.—Live-bird tournament of the Brook- 
lyn Gun Club. John ere Manager. 

March 1,—White Plains, N. Y.—Fifteen live-bird handicap, $10 
entrance, birds included. E. G. Horton, Manager, White Plains. 

March 2.—West Chester, Pa.—West Chester Gun Club’s annual 
shoot for a Remington hammerless, F. H. Eachers, Sec’y. 
_March 2-11.—Madison Square Garden.—Tournament in connec- 
tion with Sportsmen’s Exposition. Address, Sportsmen’s Ex- 
position, 280 Broadway, New York. 

March 25.—Pawling, N. Y.—Postponed shoot of the Pawling 
Rod and Gun Club. Geo. S. Williams, Sec’y. 

March —.—Brooklyn, L. I.—Monthly shoot of the Brooklyn Gun 
Club. John Wright, Manager. 

_ April 4-5.—Chambersburg, Pa.—Chambersburg, Gun Club’s spring 
live-bird and target tournament; open to all. J. M. Runk, Captain 

April 6-8.—Utica, N. Y.—Fulford’s handicap at live birds. FE. 
D. Fulford, Manager. 

April 11-13.—Elkwood Park, Long Branch, N. J.—The Inter 
state Association’s seventh annual Grand American Handicap 
tournament. Entries close April 4. Edward Banks, Sec’y, 318 
Broadway. 

April 18-20.—Lincoln, Neb.—The Lincoln Gun Club’s second 
annual interstate tournament; targets and live birds; $500 added. 
Geo. L. Carter, Sec’y. 

April 18-21—Baltimore, Md.—Prospect Park Shooting Associa- 
tion’s tournament; $500 added. Stanley Baker, Sec’y. 

April 2£-28.—Baltimore, Md.—Tournament of Baltimore Shootin: 
Association; targets and live birds; money added. Geo. L. Har- 
rison, y- 

_May 2-5.—Lincoln, Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion's twenty-third annual tournament, under the auspices of 
the Capital City Gun Club; six amateur and four open events 
each day; targets and live birds. R. M. Welch, Sec’y. 

May 9-13.—Peoria, Ill.—Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association's 
tournament. C. F. Simmons, Sec’y. 

May 16-19.—Erie, Pa.—Ninth annual tournament of the Penn- 
sylvania State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the 
eed Hurst Gun Club. F. W. Bacon, Sec’y. 

May 16-20.—St. Louis, Mo.—Tournament of -the Missouri State 
Fish and Game Protective Association. H. B. Collins, Sec’y. . 

May 17-18.—Oil City, Pa.—Tournament of Interstate Association, 
under the auspices of the Oil City Gun Club. F. S. Bates, Sec’y. 

May 23-25.—Algona, Ia.—Tournament of the Iowa State Asso- 
i for the Protection of Fish and Game. John G. Smith, 
res. 

May 24-25.—Greenwood, S. C.—Annual live-bird tournament of 
the Greenwood Gun Club; 25-bird Southern Handicap. R. G. 
McCants, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Canajoharie, N. Y.—All-day target shoot at Canajo- 
harie, N. Y. Charles Weeks, Sec’y. 

May 30-June 2.—Erie, Pa—Ninth annual tournament of the Penn- 
sylvania State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the 
Reed Hurst Gun Club. Frank W.° Bacon, Sec’y. 

June 5-10.—Buffalo, N. Y.—New York State shoot, under the 
auspices of the Buffalo Audubon Gun Club; $1,000 guaranteed; 
over $2,000 in merchandise, and $1,000 added money in open events. 
Chas. Bamberg, Sec’y, 51 Edna Place. 

une 69.—Sioux City, Pa.—Fifth annual amateur tournament 
of the Soo Gun Club. E. R. Chapman, Sec’y. 

June 7-9.—Columbus, O.—Tournament of the Ohio Trap-Shoot- 
ers’ League, under the auspices of the Sherman Rod and Gun 
Club. J. C. Porterfield, Sec’y, O. T. S. L. 

June 14-15.—Bellows Falls, Vt.—Tournament of the Interstate 
Association, under the auspices of the Bellows Falls Gun Club. 
C._H. Gibson, "y. - 

une 14-16, eland, O.—Cleveland Target Co.’ tournament. 

une 20-22.—Sistersville, W. Va.—Third annual tournament of 
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the West Virginia State Sportsmen’s Association the 
~~ gt the ¥ Wheeling Gun Club, Wheeling, W. Va hehe B. 
rden, 


ec’y. 
July 19-20.~-Providence, R. I.—Tournament of the I 


e 
Association, under the auspices of the Providence Gun ‘ub. 
R. C. Root, Sec’y. 


‘Aug. 9-10—Portland, Me.—Tournament of the Interstate Asso- 


ciation, under the auspices of the Portland Gun Club. S& B. 
Adanis, Sec’y. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided untess otherwise reported. Mail 


all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York, 








The Gun Bore Treatment Co., of 7 and 9 Warren street, New 
York, report most gratifying business support. Mr. Neaf Apgar, 
the manager, informs us that the guns received during the present 
month for treatment were in large numbers. The company 
claims that their treatment is an absolutely effective and per- 
manent protection against the. rusting, pitting, fouling and lead- 
ing of the bore, and that*after they have treated a gun hundreds 
of charges can be shot out of it, and thereafter it can be put away 
uncleaned for months without damage to it, the treatment render- 
ing it impervious to rust, dampness, powder gas and salt water. 
The company is pleased to receive visitors at its office and show 
sections of barrels treated and untreated, with all the benefits 
gained by the former. 


In the programme of the Grand American Handicap, pub- 
lished elsewhere in these columns, there is one statement w ich 
we are convinced is incomplete as to qualifications. It reads 
as follows: “All birds will be retrieved by dogs, the dog being 
released the moment the bird touches the ground. Undoubtedly 
this meant after the shooter had fired his second shot or opened 
his gun. A bird might touch the ground after the first shot, and 
still need a second shot. Lies is a better word than touch, for 


a bird might touch the ground and then disappear where earth 
and sky meet, 


Under date of Feb. 18, Messrs. Daly & Chanfrau write us as 
follows: ‘We beg to state that on March 13 and 14 there will be 
two events shot at Elkwood Park: On the 13th, the Oakley handi- 
cap, named in honor of Miss Annie Oakley, 25 live birds, $10 en- 
trance, birds extra, handicaps from 25 to 33yds., high guns. Tuesday, 
14th, the sportsman handicap, 25 to 33yds., 20 live birds, $10 entrance 
birds included, high guns. Money in both events to be dis- 


tributed according to number of entries. Miss Oakley will present 
cup to winner.” 


The all-day shoot of the Lyndhurst Shooting Association, of 
which the State championship, the E. C. 7, being the 
emblem, takes place on Saturday of this week. here are ten 
events on the programme, eight at 15 targets, each $1 entrance, 
and one at 25, $1.50 entrance. Moneys divided by the Rose 
system, Grounds can be reached in thirty minutes from New 
York, either by the Erie R. R. to Lyndhurst, or D., L. & W. 
to Lyndhurst. T. W. Morfey, Sec’y. 


Mr. E. G. Horton, 100 Railroad avenue, White Plains, New 
York, writes us as follows: “All the preparatory details of 
Westchester handicap, March 1, have been carefully considered 
and executed. We now await the day of contest, and trust that 
the elements will favor us with surshine, and that our friends and 
shooting companions may have a pleasant journey to White 
Plains. Kindly remember, ®-1£ A. M, train, New York & Harlem 
i= . 


The race for the cham onal of New Jersey, at Lyndhurst, on 
Saturday of this week should be very close. Harold Money has 
worked up into excellent form. Last Saturday he missed but 
6 targets out of 145 shot at—a gait which is a trifle short of 9% 
per cent. Mr. Morfey seems to be always in good form; therefore 
the race is one well worth witnessing. 


At Waterloo, Neb., on Feb. 14, in a two-men team race for 
$100, between Waterloo and Gretna, Messrs. Mayhew and Wilkins 
scored 14 and 17 respectively out of 25 live birds. Messrs. Harclin 
and Beaublett, the Gretna team, scored 23 and 22 respectively, 
thereby winning by a total score of 45 to 31. 


Mr. J. R. Newall, of the U. S. Smokeless Powder Co., San 
Francisco, returned to California last week, after quite an ex- 
tensive visit in the East, and we take pleasure in adding that 
he will return East again in time for the Grand American Handi- 
cap. 

Mr. Chas. Lambert (Bryan), of Haverhill, Mass., was in New 
York during last week, and participated in the shoot of the Brook- 
lyn Gun Club, on Thursday last. e made some excellent scores, 
considering that he was shooting with a strange gun. 


The annual live-bird shoot for a Remington hammerless gun, 12- 
gauge, wil! be shot on the grounds of the West Chester Gun Club, 
at West Chester, Pa., on March 2. Tickets, $1; miss-and-out. 
Birds 15 cents each. American Association rules. 


A match at 50 live birds per man between Messrs. Justus von 
Lengerke, of New York, and L. Harrison, of Minneapolis, has 
been made, to take place some time in the future. 


Mr. A. A. Hegeman won the Class A contest in the New 
Utrecht -Club shoot, at Woodlawn, Feb. 11, killing 9 out of 10 
at 28yds. 

The two. days’ shoot at live birds at the Three-Mile House, 
Reading, Pa., will take place on Thursday and Friday of this 
week. 


BernarpD WATERS. 


Programme of the New York State Shoot. 


Tue forty-first annual convention of the New York State Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of Fish and Game will be held at 
Buffalo, N. Y., June 6 to 10, 1899, inclusive, under the auspices 
of the Buffalo Audubon Club. 

In connection with the New York State shoot, to be held at 
Buffalo, June 5 to 10, inclusive, the Buffalo Audubon Club has 
arranged the following programme, open to all sportsmen in the 
United States and Canada. Professional experts and manufactur- 
ers’ agents will be allowed to shoot for price of birds only, but 
will be provided for by special prizes, over $100 of which are 
specified herein. 

Expert amateurs will be handicapped as follows: Every_man 
shooting 90 per cent, or better will pay $4 extra each day. Every 
man shooting 85 per cent. and less than 90 per cent. will pay 
$2 extra each day. These amounts will be set aside for a special 
purse, to be divided pro rata among amateurs shooting through 
the first three days’ programme, who fail to get one of the twenty 
special average prizes provided for in the programme. 

The club will not attempt to classify the shooters or charge 
extra entrance fee, but will deduct amount from winnings each 
day, after day’s average has been ascertained. By this method 
shooters classify themselves each day, and all objections to unfair 
handicap will be avoided. 

First day, Tuesday, Jume 6: No. 1, 15 targets, $25 added, 
entrance ; No. 2, 15 targets, $25 added, entrance $2; No. 3, 
25 targets, $500 guaranteed purse purples added,,entrance $5; No. 4, 20 
targets, $25 added, entrance $2; No. , 20 targets, $25 added, entrance 
$2; No. 6, 15 targets, = added, entrance §; No. 7, 15 targets, $25 
added, entrance $2; No. 8, 20 targets, added, entrance $2; 
No. 9, 20 targets, $25 added, entrance $2. Five moneys in 15 
and 20-bird events; eight moneys in 25-bird events; added 
for (amateur) day’s averages; ten high guns, $5 each. 

Second day, Wednesday, June 7: No. 1, 15 targets, $25 added, 
entrance $2; No. 2, 15 targets, $25 added, entrance $2; No. 3, 
25 targets, grand merchandise,.entrance $5; No. 4, 20 targets, $25 
added, entrance $2; No. 5, 0 targets, $25 added, entrance $1; 
No, 6, 15 targets, $25 added, entrance $2; No. 7, 20 targets, $25 
added, entrance $2; No. 8, 20 targets, $25 added, entrance $2; 
No. 9, 20 targets, $25 added, entrance $2. 

In event No. 3 (grand merchandise) the Buffalo Audubon Club 
will guarantee 100 merchandise prizes, every one of which will 
be worth at least the value of entrance money, $5, and will also 

rantee that the total value of pee ‘in this event will exceed 

000. Five moneys in 15 and 20-bird events; $50 added for (ama- 
teur) day’s averages; ten high gens, $5 each. 

Third day, Thursday, June 8: No. 1, 15. targets, $25 added, 
entrance $2; No. 2, targets, $25 added, entrance $2; No 25 


. ey 
targets, $500 teed purse, surplus added, entrance $5; No. 20 
tarwets, $25 added, entrance $2; No. 5, 20 tar, Sas adie. oe 
j No. 6, 15 targets, $25 added, entrance ; No. 7, 15 targets, $25 


dded, entrance $2; No. 8, 20 add : 
Nos, 3 ce s05 —— ed, entrance $2 


20 targets, $25 added, entrance Five ‘moneys in 15 


. programme and not obtaining one of t 


and 20-bird events; eight moneys in 26-bird events; $50 added for 
(amateur) day’s averages; ten high guns, $5 each. ; 
Fourth day, Friday, June 9: No, 1, 50 targets, $50 en- 
trance $5; No. 2, Buffalo Audubon Club event, open 
Rich merchandise prizes to be announced hereafter, guarahteed 
to exceed in value $1,000, 
Clearing up of events of’ former days if any are unfinished. 
Sweepstake events. Targets at this tournament will be 2 cents 
each, and all entrance moneys include targets. 


General Prizes. 


To the twenty amateurs neni best averages in all events of the 
first three days’ programme will be given ten merchandise prizes 
of a guaranteed value of over $10 , and ten cash prizes of 
$10 each. All amateurs shooting chrougs the first three days’ 

e above average prizes 
will divide pro rata the.proceeds of the purse provided by taxes 
on_ those who shot 8 and 90 per cent. daily averages. 

To the ten high guns among experts shooting through the 
first three days’ programme the club will give $10 each, and 
will also provide a special prize for first average. Other prizes 
for experts will be arranged for hereafter. See programme, ready 
about May 1. i 

Special prizes and events for New York State shooters will 
also be arranged for hereafter. 

he purpose of arranging at this early date for open events is 
to give shooters from a distance a chance of deciding just where 
the best programme for the year is offered. This tournament, in 
connection with that to be held at Cleveland the following week, 
must surely offer the best inducements of the year. Among the 
merchandise prizes will be at least twenty transportation tickets 
to Cleveland and return. An additional notice wil be issued in 
advance of the final programme, 


Guarantees to Date in Open Events. 


$1,000 added money; $1,000 guaranteed in two purses of $500 
each; $2,000 merchandise; 2-cent targets; all averages added. 


. 


Rochester Rod and Gun Club. 


Rocnester, N. Y.—The change in the weather called out an 
unusually large midwinter crowd to the ranges and traps of the 
Rochester Rod and Gun Club last week. he weather was as 
perfect for shooting as any day this winter. A number _ of 
shooters who had never tried it Chee went out to Cobb’s Hill 
yesterday afternoon, and they did well. Sim Glover entered a 
couple of events, retiring with two good scores. The club is 
making a very successful effort to enlist the interest and enthusi- 
asm of the members. There was a time when the members 
seemed to lose interest in the club, only a few of them—always 
the same ones—going out to Cobb’s Hill every week. 

There has been a great change for the better. Now the members 
flock to the club house by the scores. If next Wednesday proves 
as fine a day there will doubtless be a still larger attendance. 
Many of the members who would like to try live-bird shooting 
have been unable to find any birds. Frank McCord told the 
Democrat and Chronicle man last evening that person having 
birds to sell could notify him at his place of business, No. 113 
State street. He will hereafter see to it that all members desirous 
of obtaining birds are supplied with them. There are several 
persons in and about Rochester who raise birds for this pur- 
pcse. . 

Twenty-two members in all participated in the target events 
yesterday afternoon. Nugent, who had never before entered 
an event, made 8 out of a possible 10 in the first event. Daly, 
another new man, also made a creditable showing. The best 
shooting was done by Norton, Mosher, Parsons and Borst. The 


first three named entered seven events, each of 10 targets. Fol- 
lowing are the scores: 


Events: i 2.2 2 6 @ 3 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Norton : : & 
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Four of the best shooters in the club shot at live birds. They 
were Wray, Weller, Gibson and Myer. Wray made 12 out of a 
possible 15. Meyer shot at 10 birds and only missed one. Weller 
missed 2 out of 10, and Gibson allowed 3 birds to pass. The 
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score: 

Live birds: 
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Frank McCord and Ed C. Meyer are going to shoot for the 
championship of the county. cCord is the crack shooter of 
the Columbia Rifle Club. 

Though he has only been shooting at the Rod and Gun Club 
for a comparatively short time, he has rapidly risen to the “bi 
circle.” Meyer is a veteran shooter at Cobb’s Hill. He is a goo 
one too, and classes well up with Glover and the other stars. 

The _McCord-Meyer match will be put on the boards directly 
after Dr. Weller and Meyer finish their contest. The all-round 
championship of the county will consist of five events, two with 
the rifle at the Schuetzengilde range at Cobb’s Hill, two with the 
shotgun on the Rochester Rod and Gun Club’s grounds, and 
one = the pistol at the Columbia Rifle Club’s range in Reynolds 
arcade. 

The shotgun events will be at 100 bluerocks and 26 live birds. 
The rifle events will be off-hand shooting, 10 shots at 200yds. and 
10 shots at 25yds. The pistol event of 10 shots will be at yds. 
off-hand. It is probable that two days will be taken for the match, 
the shotgun events to be contested on one day and the rifle 
and pistol events on the other. 





Trap around Reading. 


ReapinG, Pa., Feb. 11—Mr. Harvey Clouser, of Gibraltar, Pa., 
has posted a forfeit of $10 with Larry Ressler, 26 South Sixth 
street, this city, and challenges Coldren to shoot either American 
Association rules or Rhode Island rules, 50 or 100 live birds, for 
$100 or $200 a side. Mr. Clouser reserves the right to select the 
place for the match. 

Feb. 7.—The Mt. Penn Gun Club, of this city, held a meeting 
and elected the following officers: President, Ha’ Saylor; 
Vice-President, Wm. Smith; Secretary, Geo. Rhoads; Treasurer, 
Albert Yeager; Captain, Harry Ball; Trustees: Messrs. Shultz, 
Lgtrd, Gerhard, Strohecker and Brown. 

Oakbrook, Pa., Feb. 6—Mr. Chas, Echelman, of Gibraltar, 
and-Chas. Hufford, of Oakbrook, shot a match at the Kurtz 
House, each man s “¥-» *- 25 live birds for $10 a side. Eshel- 
man won, killing 22 to Hufford’s 14. The conditions were 25 
live birds per man, 28yds. rise ayes, boundary. 

Phoenixville, Pa., Feb. 8&—J. “Buc walter defeated J. Edwards, 
both of this place, to-day in a live-bird match, by the score of 21 
to ; 

seading, Pa., Feb. 18—The Reading Shooting Association had 
to postpone their live-bird match from Feb. 16 to Feb. 23-24, 
owing to the recent blizzard, which struck Reading. last Monday 
and tied up all traffic on all roads. The same programme as 
announced a week ago in Forest anp Stream will be followed. 
Mr. Ritter, secretary, of the Reading Shooting Association, stated 
to the writer that among the entries in the Shillington P, 
25 birds, $15 entrance, ——e from 26 to 32yds., guarantee 
$200, were Elliott, Brewer and Welsh, and many other prominent 
shots from this section. ©_ 

The Somerset handicap, to have been shot on Feb. 17, has 


been indefinitely postponed by the manager, Mr. Chas. Bechtel. 
Pottsville, Pa, Feb. 16—A livebird ‘match was shot on’ the 


Deanne Run Dam grounds to-day between Ellis and Sterner 
on one and Cavanaugh and Allen on the other. The ‘score: 
Sterner 4, Ellis 6; total 10. Cavanaugh 4, Allen 4; total 8 

ing, eb. 18.—The members of the South End Gun 
Club held a short practice shoot to-day, Fes into condition 
for the next shoot, to be hel eb. 22. The medals 
are at present held by Shaaber, Downs and Ball. The medal 
shoot is a handicap, class shoot, each man shooting at 25 targets 
over the magautrap. : 

All arrangements are completed for the live-bird shoot of the 
Mt. Penn Gun Club, on Washington’s Birthday, Feb. 22. Each 
man shoots at 15 live birds, 25 to 28yds. rise, aye. boundary, to 
decide the live-bird championship of the Mt. Penn Club. The 
event will be shot on the Mt. Penn grounds on Mt, Penn. 


Duster. 





WESTERN TRAPS. 
Montgomery Ward Live-Bird Handicap—Second Series. 


Curcaco, Ill., Feb. 18—The new series of the Montgomery 
Ward & Co. live-bird handicap started off yesterday afternoon at 
Watson’s Park at a very hot pace, there being thirty-four entries, 
of whom fifteen were from outside of the county, this latter fact 
showing that the non-resident clause is bound to be a popular 


one. aukegan sent down a good turnout. The afternoon 
passed 7 pleasantly indeed. he weather was mild, but a 
strong win 


gave life to the birds and made the shooting far from 


easy. 

There were nine men who landed in the 15 hole, and in the first 
tie there was not a straight. Sturtevant stood to win the tie and 
once geperentiy had it safely in his hands. He caught a fast 
blue driver, which he knocked down directly against the wire, 
but when the dog went to retrieve the bird the latter gathered 
and hopped over the boundary. Then followed an odd incident. 
There were four men below Mr. Sturtevant who had one bird 
each to shoot at, and one man who had two birds to shoot at. 
Any one of these men could have won the badge by killing, but 
one by one they missed, and the men had to go into the next 
tie. ¢ final tie was shot miss-and-out. Nelson in the finals ran 
neck and neck with Col. Felton, but the Colonel missed his fifth 
bird, and Nelson killing, won the badge for the first contest of 
the series. Mr. Nelson is an old-time Audubon Club shooter, 
whose name has been too infrequent of late in the trap scores, 
but whom we may hope to hear from more frequently Saveniiant 
The following are the scores: 

George Roll, 30, 12; C. Flinn, 28, 14; W. B. Leffingwell, 30, 14; 
E. O. Rice, 26, 13; E. Sturtevant, 30, 15; N. L. Hoyt, 28, 15; 
C. E. Felton, 28, 15; T. B. Hoyt, 28, 15; R. G. Dwyer, 30, 11; 
J. S. Boa, 30, 14; W. B. Stannard, 28, 13; N. Nelson, 28, 15; 
A. L. Mottinger, 28, 15; F. G. Barnard, 28, 13; W. S. Bullock, 28, 
10; E. P. De Wolf, 28, 13; J. B. Barto, 30, 12; R. Simonette, 28, 
15; Edmonsen, 28, 0; J. Hoffman, 28, 15; J. L. White, 30, 13; 
T. P. Hicks, 30, 13; s. Palmer, 30, 11; N. Broadbier, 28, 8; M. H. 
Shaw, 28, 11; H. Lee, 26, 15; H. J. Sconce, 30, 14; H. Ehlers, 30, 
13; C. C. Hyde, 30,14; E. M. Steck, 30, 14; D. O’Brien, 28, 15; 
W._N. McCanney, 28, 5; V. A. Rosebeck, 28, 12; C. Hoffman, 


Cc. A.A, 


The _live-bird medal of the Chicago Athletic Associaticn wns 
won Thursday afternoon by Mr. J, M. Sellers. The entry w: 
small, but select, and the shooting no sinecure, a strong wind 
giving the birds legs. Mr. Sellers had a handicap ot twu buiras, 
by means of which he landed straight. Score: 

ES NE elit iS Sate tle le See ¥ 
it Sellers, 2 ....... 

H_ Frothingham 
J F Farrell, 3 ... 
O von Lengerke . 
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dcocavenendovccsxsecsesecee 222222220222222—14 


Notes. 


Audubon Gun Club medal was won this week at Watson’s by 
i A, —_—. who sustained his reputation by landing in the 
hole straight. 

At the annual meting of the Garden City Gun Club this week 
the following officers were elected: President, A. L. Smith; 
Vice-President, J. H. Amberg; Secretary and Treasurer, Henry 
Levi. Directors: Henry Ehlers, —— Watson, A. L. Smith. 

Trouble pends between Mike Petrie and John Amberg, who 
will at a date later set shoot at 50 live birds at Watson’s Bark. 

Alpine Gun Club will hold a little team race, with an all Chi- 
cago team, at 25 birds, Watson’s, Monday afternoon. 

Mr. C Hess, secretary of the Eureka Gun Club, sends the 
following announcement: 

“Please announce in the next issue of Forest anp STREAM 
that the annual meeting of Eureka Gun Club, of Chicago, will be 
held in Parlor L—38, Great Northern Hotel, Wednesday evening, 
Feb, 22, at 8 e’clock, for the election of officers for the coming 
year, and other business. All the members are requested to be 


present, as matters of vital importance pertaining to club affairs 
are to be discussed.” 


Garfield live-bird shoot to-day, at Watson’s. 








Soares See 
1200 Boyce Buitp1na, Chicago, Ill. pe re 
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Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. I., Feb. 18—The weather was very unfavorable. 
Soon after the shoot began rain set in. There was a fair at- 
tendance nevertheless. he feature of the contest was Harold 
Money’s foot shooting. He made straight scores in several 
events, he club shoot was shot in the rain, which ‘caused 
several to refrain from entering, and Mr. Banks withdrew on that 
account at the end of the first 25. Among the visitors was the 
po shooter, Mr. Chas. Lambert (Bryan), of Haverhill, Mass. 

e shot with admirable skill, considering that he was using a 
strange gun. 


The scores of the club shoot are as follows: 


RE ape rnd ito qcevedendivecs ¥ised seed 1001011011111111110111111—20 
Withdrew. . 
WOMENS bn cdbbdenatonceos pe dernnboetban 1111101011110110101011101—18 
1110011111110100110111111—19—37 
ERREND  pinubebsesoteheccpeteccess Ge 0111111111101000111111101—19 
0110111011111111101101101—19—38 
eS oc cab i daserssiive te 1111111010110010111110101—18 
1111111111111101111011011—22—40 
BE ROT 6 vino. desc edict a ceniteSecle 0111111110101111111111111—22 
1201111111111111111111111—25—47 
NE Np ecovnscccs'ss candtrcesien case 1010111111111111111111110—22 
1111101010111101011111110—19—41 
IO save cnsnicicestpiee eeeee- +» +0011001101011011101010100—13 


1111101111111101111110011—21—34 
1110111111110111111111111—23 
1111111111111111110011111—23—46 
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Iaterstate Tournaments. 


PittssurG, Pa., Feb. 18.—Editor Forest and Stream: The Inter- 
state Association has made arrangements to give inanimate 
target tournaments cola the season of 1899 as follows: Oil 
City, Pa., May 17 and 18; Bellows Falls, Vt., June 14 and 15; 
Providence, R. I., July 19 and 20; Portland, Me, Aug. 9 and 10. 
This completes the circuit, with the exception of a tournament 
during the month of September, negotiations for which are now 
pending. Ermer E. Seaner, Manager. 


J B Hopkins 











The Forest anp Stream is the recognized medium of entertain- 


’ ment, instruction and information between American sportsmen, 


The editors invite communications on the subjects to which its 
pages are devoted. Anonymous communications will not be re- 
garded. While it is intended to give wide latitude in discussion 
of current topics,-the editors are not responsible for the views of 

Subscriptions. may begin at any time. Terms: For single 
copies, $4 per year, $2 for six months. For club rates and ‘full 
particulars respecting subscriptions, see prospectus on page iv. 
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The Interstate Association’s, Programme. 


Att the information concerning the conditions goyerning the 
Grand American’ Handicap are of such importance to the 
shooters that we give the programme in full, so far as it bears 
on matters directly pértaining to the contest. It reads as follows: 


Introductory. 


It is not too much to say that the shooting public. of the 
United States is awaiting the decision of the Grand American 
Handicap of 1899 with more than ordinary interest. This event 
has, by sheer merit, come to be regarded as the premier shooting 
fixture of the world. In fact it has a reputation, one that was not 
built up on any old-fashioned lines. 

When the Grand American Handicap was first started in 1893, 
the idea of putting $25 into a 25-bird sweepstake, handicap though 
it be, with the price of the birds extra, did not meet with general 
approval. Only twenty-one shooters took part. The entire purse 
was divided among the three high guns. 

The result of the first Grand American Handicap practically 
settled the future of that event. Shooters began. to realize that 
there was good money to be won, and in 1894 and in 1895 there 
were fifty-four and sixty-one entries respectively. At all of these 
shoots the money in the purse went to the three high guns. 

In 1896 the Interstate Association tried another plan, still 
adhering to the “high gun” system of dividing the purse. It 
decided to guarantee $1,000 to the three high guns, no more 
and no less; all surplus of course was added to the purse, but 
was to be divided among the next highest guns-in the ratio of 
two moneys for each additional ten entries over and above 
forty, the number necessary to fill the guarantee. What was 
the result? In 1896 there was a total of 109 entries, with 104 shoot- 
ers. In 1897 there were 146 entries, with 135 shooters. Last year’s 
Grand American Handicap raised the record still higher, the 
total number of entries being 207, with 197 actual contestants. 

In figuring upon last year’s probable list of entries the man- 
agement of the Interstate Association fixed upon 170 as a likely 
total. It provided for a division of the purse upon that basis, 
but further provided that all money in the purse in excess of 
170 entries—that is, $4,250—should be divided into ten equal 
parts, and go to the ten high guns. The unlooked-for increase 
in the number of entries, which was thirty-seven above the total 
figured upon, left a large balance to be divided among the ten 
high guns. 

Many suggestions have been offered during the past few 
months to the Interstate Association, looking to a different 
system of dividing the moneys. All such suggestions, however, 
were rejected, the Interstate Association preferring to stand 
by its colors, basing its belief in the soundness of its. principle 
of “high guns to win” on the successes of the past. 

Therefore, this year, on April 11-13 next, it will bé “high guns” 
at Elkwood Park. As was the case last year, $1,500 will be guar- 
anteed to the three high guns in the proportion of $600, $500 and 
$400. A slight change, however, has been made in the division 
of the surplus, which will, of course, as usual be added to the 
purse. Instead of two moneys for each additional ten entries over 
and above sixty, the number necessary to fill the guarantee, there 
will be three additional moneys for each ten entries over sixty, 
provision being made for any number of entries up to and 
including 260, a number that may be considered a safe margin. 
To avoid any difficulty in apportioning any balance, it has been 
decided that should there be more than 260 entries, all money 
in the purse in excess of $6,500—that is, 260 entries at $25 each— 
shall be divided equally among the sixty-three high guns pro- 
vided for under the above system of dividing the purse. 

All this is very clearly and carefully explained elsewhere 
in this programme. 

As was also the case last year, the Interstate Association has 
decided to donate a handsome silver trophy to the winner of 
the Grand American Handicap in 1899. This trophy will be well 
worth winning, and the winner will have the satisfaction of 
having something besides cash to take home with him as a proof 
i defeated “‘the best in the land at the greatest shoot on 
earth.” 

The selection of Elkwood Park as the scene for the seventh 
Grand American Handicap. calls for no special comment. With 
three sets of trdps and ample accommodation for 300 shooters 
should. the weather prove stormy, and with appointments superior 
to anything of the kind in the world, no other location was to 
be thought of. 

The management of the shoot will again be under the ‘Special 
direction of the Association’s manager, Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, 
assisted by a carefully selected corps of assistants. It would 
be superfluous to make any further remarks on this point, save* 
to point out that Mr. Shaner has acted as manager of each of the 
preceding six Grand American Handicaps. 

The system adopted last year of “tagging” each shooter with 
his shooting number and handicap was so universally approved 
of that the same system will be adopted this year. A tag giving 
shooting number and handicap distance is pinned to each shoot- 
er’s back; thus contestants awaiting their turn can easily tell 
who is at the score and when their turn is likely to come, while 
the referee can see at a glance whéther the shooter is at his right 
mark or not. 

The cashier’s office, and the office of the official compiler of 
scores, will be in the same hands as for the past two years. 
This fact should be a guarantee that all will run smoothly in 
these departments. 

The handicapping committee has been selected with a special 
view to obtaining as far as possible the very best material for 
such a committee. The work of a handicapping committee is at 
best but a thankless task, but the Interstate Association. hereby 
takes advantage of this opportunity of publicly thanking the 
gentlemen who have so kindly consented to undertake the ardu- 
ous labor of considering each entry’s capabilities as a shooter. 

In conclusion, let it be added that the Interstate Association 
has spared no pains to secure the smooth running of the tourna- 
ment, and to make this, its seventh annual Grand American 
Handicap, success even than either of six pre- 
decessors. 


Conditions Governing Grand American Handicap of 1899, 


Twenty-five live birds, handicaps ranging from. 25 to 33yds., 
iyds. boundary, with a dead line at the 33yd. mark, $1,500 divided 
among the three highest guns—$600 to first, $500 to second and $400 
to third. All money in the purse in excess of $1,500-will be di- 
vided among high guns other than the three first. The number 
of parts into which the surplus money will be divided will be 
determined by the number of entries received. 

Entrance money, $25; $1,500 guaranteed by the Interstate Asso- 
ciation, and all surplus added. In addition to first money, the 
winner will receive a sterling silver trophy, presented by the 
Interstate Association. 

Regular entries must be made on or before April 4, 1899, and 
must be accompanied by $10 forfeit. The remaining $15 may 
be paid up to the time the last man fires at his second bird. 

Penalty entries may be made after April 4, up to the time the 
last man fires at his second bird, by paying $35. 


First Day, April 13. 


Elkwood Park Introductory—Seven birds, $5 entrance, birds 
extra, 30yds, rise, three moneys, 50, 30 and 20 per cent., high 
guns, not class shooting; ties in this event will not be shot off, 
and they must divide. 

Nitro Powder Handicap—Fifteen birds, $10 entrance, birds extra, 
handicaps 25 to 33yds. The number of moneys into which the 
purse will be divided will be determined by the number of 
entries received, as is fully explained Betta in this pro- 
gramme. The handicaps contestants receive for the Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap will govern in this event. High guns, not class 
shooting. This event cannot be carried over, and it must be 
finished the same day; therefore, should the entries be so numer- 
ous that it will be impossible to finish by adhering to the “three 
misses out,’’ the Association reserves the right to change the 
rule for this event at any time it may be deemed necessary to do 
so,-and drop all.who have missed one or more birds. 


Second Day, April 12, 9° O'Clock Sharp. 


The Grand American Handicap—Twenty-five birds, $25 entrance, 
birds extra, not class shooting, handicaps 25 to 33yds. rise, $1,500 


a greater its 


uaranteed y the Interstate Association, and all surplus added. 
$600 and ster! me aver Sony te first high gun, to second 
high gun, and to th igh gun. All money in the purse 


an 

in excess of the $1,500 will be divided in accordance with th 

ee of entries sestget._ nse ® tia . 
lar entries close Tu y, April 4, and’ must be accompanied 

by $10 forieit. . 

In order to accommodate contestants who desire to stop 
over night in New York city and vicinity, s' ing up will be 
permitted to all who arrive on the train which leaves New York 
at 8:30 A. Con: 


M,, via the Central Railroad of New Jersey. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


* testants who do ‘et report to the compiler of scores within 


fifteen minutes after the arrival of this train will not be allowed 
to shoot up: --! wrt, 

This rule, which applies“to the one train only, will be in force 
each day during: the*‘shéoting of the main event, the Grand 


-American Handicap; and will be strictly adhered to. 


Third Day, April 13, 9 O’Clock Sharp. 


The Grand American Handicap if not finished the previous day. 

Consolation Handicap—Fifteen birds, $10 entrance, birds extra, 
handicaps 25 to 33yds. The number of moneys into which the 
purse will be divided will be determined by the number of en- 
tries received, as is fully explained elsewhere in this programme. 
Winners of money in the Grand American Handicap will have 
lyd, added to their handicap. High guns, not class shooting. 

Auld Lang ‘Syne Sweepstakes—Ten birds, $7 entrance, birds 
extra, 30yds.'-rise, four moneys, 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. High 
guns, not class shooting. 

Miss-and-Out—Time permitting, miss-and-out events will be ar- 
ranged to suit the shooters. 


The Handicap Committee. 


In appointing the handicap committee for its seventh annual 
Grand American Handicap, the Interstate Association was at 
special pains to appoint on such committee those whom it deemed 
best suited for the purpose. Having been uniformly successful 
in its choice in past years, the task of appointing a com- 
mittee for this year’s Grand American Handicap was not a 
difficult one. 

The Association had a nucleus to work on, the handicap commit- 
tee of 1898 being available, provided the gentlemen ——— that 
committee were willing to accept the arduous task of handicap- 
ping so large a body of shooters as may be expected to enter the 
Grand American Handicap of 1899. The committee referred to 
was composed as follows: Messrs. Jacob Pentz, of Shooting 
and Fishing; Will K. Park, of “Sporting Life, and Elmer E. 
Shaner, manager of the Interstate Association. y 

At the recent annual meeting of the Interstate Association, it 
was decided to enlarge the committee for two reasons. The first 
was because it was felt that the work of handicapping so large 
a list of entries as may be expected this year was too much 
to impose on the shoulders of the three gentlemen referred to 
above; the second was because it was felt that special information 
would probably be needed by the handicap committee in rela- 
tion to the capabilities of certain shooters from Western and 
Southern points. 

For the two reasons mentioned above, it was decided to ask 
the following four gentlemen to aid the Interstate Association in 
carrying out successfully the Grand American Handicap of, 1899 
by joining forces with the three members of last year’s committee: 
Messrs. B. Waters, of Forest AND Stream; W. R. Hobart, of 
American Field; T. A. Divine, of Memphis, Tenn., and Hon. 
T. A. Marshall, of Keithsburg, Ill. 

All these gentlemen have, in response to the request of the 
Interstate Association, tendered their services as members of the 
handicap committee, and that committee thus stands as follows: 

acob Pentz, New York city; Bernard Waters, New York city; 
V. R. Hobart, Newark, N. J.; Will K. Park, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Hon. T. A. Marshall, Keithsburg, Ill.; T. A. Divine, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Elmer E. Shaner, Pittsburg, Pa. 

The handicap committee will meet at the Astor House, New 
York city, on Thursday morning, April 6, two days after the 
closing of regular entries on Tuesday, April 4, but handicaps 
will not be announced until April 9, 


A Full Week of Shooting. . 


Messrs. Daly & Chanfrau, managers of Elkwood Park, will 
arrange a full programme of live-bird events for the Monday, 
Friday and Saturday of the Grand American Handicap week, 
April 10 and April 14-15. This will enable any shooter who wishes 
to do so to put in a full week’s shooting over the best laid out 
and most comfortable grounds in this country. 


Division of Money in the Grand American Handicap of 1999. 


The Interstate Association guarantees $1,500 in the main event— 
the Grand American Handicap—which will be. divided among the 
three highest scores as follows: $600 to first high gun, $500 to 
second high gun, and $400 to third high gun. 

In addition to first money, the winner of same will receive a 
sterling silver trophy, commemorative of the win, presented by 
the Interstate Association. 

Should there be more than sixty and not exceeding seventy 
entries, all money in the purse in excess of the $1,500 will be di- 
vided 34, 33 and 33 per cent. to the 4th, 5th and 6th highest guns. 

Should there more than seventy and not exceeding eighty 
entries, all money in the purse in excess of the $1,500 will be 
divided 18, 17, 17, 17, 16 and 15 per cent. to the 4th, 5th, 6th, 
7th, 8th and 9th highest guns. 

Should there be more than eighty and not exceeding ninety 
entries, all money in the purse in excess of the $1,500 will be 
divided 13, 12, 12, 12, 11, 10, 10 10, and 10 per cent. to the 4th, 5th, 
6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th highest guns. 

Should there be more than ninety and not exceeding one 
hundred entries, all money in the purse in excess of the $1,500 
will be divided 10, 9, 9, 9, 9, 8, 8, 8, 8, 8, 7 and 7 per cent. to 
the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 1th, 12th, 13th, 14th and 15th 
highest guns. 

Should there be more than 100 and not exceeding 110 entries, 
all money in the purse.in excess of the $1,500 will be divided 8, 7, 
7, 7, 7, 7, 7, 7, 7, 6, 6, 6, 6, 6 and 6 per cent. to the 4th, 5th, 6th, 
7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 1]th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th and 18th 
highest guns. 

Should there be more than 110 and not exceeding 120 entries, all 
money in the purse in excess of the $1,500 will be divided 7, 6, 6, 
6, 6, 6, 6, 6, 6, 5, 5, 5, 5, 5, 5, 5, 5 amd 5 per cent. to the 4th, 5th, 
6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, Mth, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 
19th, 20th and 2ist highest guns. 

Should there be more than 120 and not exceeding 130 entries, all 
money in the purse in excess of the $1,500 will be divided 7, 6, 5, 
5, 5, 5, 5, 5, 5, 5, 5, 5,5, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4 and 4 per cent. to the 4th, 
5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, lth, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 
18th, 19th, 2th, 21st, 22d, 23d and 24th highest guns. 

Should there be more than 130 and not exceeding 140 entries all 
money in the purse in excess of the $1,500 will be divided 7, 6, 5, 
4,4, 4,4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 3-and 3 per cent. 
to the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th. 
16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 22d, 23d, 24th, 25th, 26th and 
27th highest guns. 

Should there be more than 140 and not exceeding 150 entries, 
money in the purse in excess of the $1,500 will 
4, 4, 4,4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3,.3, 3, 3, 3, 3,3. 3, 3 and 3 per 
cent. to the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 
1ith, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 2ist, 22d, 23d, 24th, 25th, 26th; 
27th, 28th, 29th and 30th highest guns. 

Should there be more. than 150 and not croanding 

i 


all 
be divided 7, 6, 5, 


‘ f 160 entries, all 
money in the purse in excess of the $1,500 will be divided 7, 6, 5, 4, 
3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 8, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3 and 
3 per cent. to the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 
14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 22d, 23d, 24th, 25th, 
26th, 27th, 28th, 29th, 30th, 31st, 32d and 33d highest guns. 
Should there be more than 160 and not exceeding 170 entries, all 
a in > purse in excess of the $1,500 will be divided 7, 6, 5, 4, 
» oy 8 DB ey ee oO 
8, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2,2, 2 and 2 per cent. to the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 
8th, 9h, 1th, llth, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th; 
20th, 2ist, 22d, 23d, 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th, 2th, 29th, 30th, 3ist 
32d, 33d, 34th, 35th and 36th highest guns. : 
Should there be more than 170 and not exceeding 180 entries, all 
money in the purse in excess of the $1,500 will be divided 7, 6, 5 
4, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3,2,2,2,2,2.2.22229 2 2 
2, 2, 2, 2, 2 ‘and 2 per cent. to the 4th, Sth, 6th, 7th, Sth, Sth 
10th, llth, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th,’ 21st’ 
22d,’ 23d, 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th, 29th, 30th, Bist, 32d. 33d’ 
34th, oth, 36th, 37th, 38th and 39th highest guns. a 
Should there be more-than 180 and not exceeding 190 entries 
all money in the purse in excess of the $1,500 will be divided 
9 9 9 . 
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fj €&€ 6&4 & 6-s 8 6 3 3: 3-2 2 2, 

2, 2, 2, 2, 2,2, 2,2, 22,2, 2, 2, 2,2, 2,2, 2 2’ and 2 per cent. to 
the 4th, Sth, 6th, 7th: 8th, 9th, 10th, ‘ith. “1th Path, dath, 
15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 2ist, 22d, 23d’ 24th’ oth’ 
26th, 27th, 28th, 29th, 30th, Bist, 32d,’ 33d,” 34th, 35th, 36th’ 


Sith, 38th, 39th, 40th, 41st and 42d highest guns. 
Should there be more than 190 and not exceeding 
all money in the pufse im excess — the $1,500 will 
, % 3d 3 38 3, E 2, -2 


7, 6, 5, . , 2, 2, 

L322, 2,8, - 88 BSS 8 eee RS oe Rg gs 
1. 1 and 1 per cent. to the $th, Sth, 6th, 7th, 8th, Sh, 10th, ith’ 
lith, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th,” 20th, 21st, 22d 93a” 
24th, -2%th, 26th, 27th, 2th, eh, 30th, Bist, 32d, 33d. ‘S4th. seth’ 
36th, 37th, 38th, 39th, 40th, dist, 42d, 43d,’ 44th’ and 45 highest 


‘uns. 
Should there be more than 200 and not exceeding 210 entries, 


200 entries, 
be divided 
as 3% 
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all money in the purse in excess of the $1,500 will be divided 
7, 6,5, 4, .3, 3, 3, 3,°3, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 

, 2,2. 2) 2» 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 1, 1, 1, 1,1, 1, 1, 1 and 1 per cent. 
to the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 19th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 
15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 22d, 23d, 24th, 25th, 26th, 
27th, “2th, 29th, 30th, 3ist, 32d, 33d, 34th, 35th, 36th, 37th, 38th, 
39th, 40th, 41st, 42d, 43d, 44th, 45th, 46th, 47th and 48th highest 
guns, 

Should there be more than 210 and not exceedin 
all money in the purse in excess of the $1,500 will be divided 7, 
6, &, 4, 3, 3, 3;3,3,2,2222322222 222 2,2, 2, 2 
3, Ss '2 2 &S% 4-44.44.%1. 8 & b*1,'3 1.1,-)-and: 2 per 
cent. to the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, Sth, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 
14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 22d, 28d,° 24th, 
26th, 27th, 28th, 29th, 30th, 3ist, 32d, 33d, 34th, 35th, 36th, 
38th, 39th, 40th, 41st, 42d, 43d, 44th, 45th, 46th, 47th, 48th, 
50th and 5ist highest guns. ‘ 

Should there be. more than 220 and not exceeding 230 entnic., 
all money in the purse in excess of the $1,500 will be divided 
65.43,833,°332323232322323223232222.2 
£2 2°¢ O*t-3 2 iE Bast ik 8-8 4 oe 
1 and 1 per cent. to the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 
12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th,: 20th, 21st, 22d, 23d, 
24th, 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th, 29th, 30th, 3ist, 32d, 33d, 34th, 35th, 
36th, 37th, 38th, 39th, 40th, 41st, 42d, 43d, 44th, 45th, 46th, 47th, 
48th, 49th, 50th, 5ist, 52d, 58d and 54th highest guns. 

Should there be more than 230 and not exceeding 240 entries, 
all money in the purse in excess of the $1,500 will be divided 
7, 6, 5, 4,3, 3,3,3,3,2322 222.22 22 222.2 2, 2, 
cS Snyiegcewy £ ete Ss eee Se ee eS SS 
1, 1, 1 and 1 per cent. to the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 
lith, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 22d, 


220 entries, 


23d, 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th, 29th, 30th, 31st, 32d, 33d, 34th, 
35th, 36th, 37th, 38th, 39th, 40th, 41st, 42d, 43d, 44th, 45th, 46th, 
47th, 48th, 49th, 50th, 5ist, 52d, 53d, 54th, 55th, 56th and 57th 


highest guns. 

Should there be more than 240 and 
all money in the purse in excess of the $1,500 will be divided 
ZGEGE4EVZEaLBRAREABRATAAA2AS S31 
‘ES eee eee See eRe tS ee 
1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1 and 1 per cent. to the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 
10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th 19th, 20th, 21st, 
22d, 23d, 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th; 29th, 30th, 31st, 32d, 33d, 
34th, 35th, 36th, 37th, 38th, 39th, 40th, 41st, 42d, 48d, 44th, 45th, 
46th, 47th, 48th, 49th, 50th, 5ist, 52d, 53d, 54th, 55th, 56th, 57th, 
58th, 59th and 60th highest guns. 

Should there be more than 250 and not exceeding 260 entries, 
all money in the purse in. excess of the $1,500 will be divided 
7,664.33 33:3 322232243,33-2-3232%51,54 
jh ES Se Oe A ee ee 
1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1 and 1 per cent. to the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 
8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 
20th, 21st, 22d, 23d, 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th, 29th, 30th, 3ist, 
32d, 33d, 34th, 35th, 36th, 37th, 38th, 39th, 40th, 41st, 42d, 43d, 
44th, 45th, 46th, 47th, 48th, 49th, 50th, 5ist, 52d, 58d, 54th, 55th, 
56th, 57th, 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d and 68d highest guns. 

Should there be more than 260 entries, all money in excess of 
$6,500 (that is, 260 entries at $25 each) will be divided into sixty- 
three equal parts and added to the different amounts due the 
sixty-three high guns. 

Briefly summarizing the foregoing, it will be noted that the 
purse will be divided in accordance with the number of entries 
received; the three high guns receiving respectivelv $600, $500 
and $400. 3y this division three places are created for every 
ten entries over sixty. It is not possible for fourth money tuo 
exceed third, and the moneys would seem divided in such man- 
ner as to be just to all. For instance: If there are seventy 
entries fourth high gun would be entitled to $85, while sixth 
high gun would receive $82.50. If 100 entries, fourth high gun 
would receive $100, and the fifteenth high gun $70. If 207 entries 
(the number last year), fourth high gun would receive $257.25, 
and the forty-eighth high gun $36.75. 

It should be remembered that the Grand American Handicap 
is not class shooting, and high guns will win. 


All Events High Guns. 


The Interstate Association, being familiar with the require- 
ments of such an event as the Grand American Handicap Tour- 
nament, has deemed it best to make all events high guns to 
win. This method of dividing the purses has given such general 
satisfaction in the past that we feel confident the decision to 
again adopt it this year will meet with the hearty approval of 
a great majority of those who contemplate taking part in the 
tournament. 

A careful perusal of the conditions governing each event will 
show that everything has been prepared with great care. 

DIVISION OF MONEYS IN 15-BIRD EVENTS. 

In the 15-bird handicap events a system will prevail somewhat 
similar to that adopted for the Grand American Handicap—the 
total amount of the purse being divided in accordance with the 
number of entries received, as follows: 

One to ten entries, two moneys—60 and 40 per cent. 

Eleven to 20 entries, four moneys—40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. 

Twenty-one to thirty entries, six moneys—30, 20, 15, 13, 12 and 
10 per cent. 

Thirty-one to forty entries, eight moneys 
and 5 per cent. 

Forty-one to fifty entries, ten moneys 
5, 4 and 3 per cent. 

Fifty-one to sixty entries, twelve moneys—20, 16, 13, 10, 9, 7, 6, 
5, 5, 4, 3 and 2 per cent. 


not exceeding 250 entries, 


25, 20, 15, 12, 10, 8, 5 
22, 18, 14, 11, 10, 8, 5, 


Sixty-one to seventy entries, fourteen moneys—18, 15, 12, 10, 
9, 7, 6, 5, 5, 4, 3, 2, 2 and 2 per cent. 
Seventy-one to eighty entries, sixteen moneys—1l6, 14, 11, 9, 


8, 7, 6, 5, 5, 4, 3, 3, 3, 2, 2 and 2 per cent. 


Eighty-one to ninety entries, eighteen moneys—15, 13, 10, 8, 8, 
7, 6, 5, 5, 4, 3, 3, 3, 2, 2, 2, 2 and 2 per cent. 

Ninety-one to 100 entries, and over, twenty moneys—1l4, 12, 
9, 8, Ti, 64, 6, 5, 5, 4, 3, 3, 3, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2 and 2 per cent. 


Briefly summarizing the foregoing, it will be noted that two 
places are created for each ten entries or fraction thereof up 
to 100. 


DIVISION OF MONEYS IN 10-BIRD EVENTS. 

In the 10-bird events it will be a guns pure and simple, the 
total amount of the purse being divided into four moneys—40, 
30, 20 and 10 per cent. 

DIVISION OF MONEYS IN 7-BIRD EVENTS. 
In the 7-bird events it will also be high guns pure and simple, 


the total amount of the purse being divided into three moneys— 
50, 30 and 20 per cent. 


Annoucement. 
Shooting will commence at 9 A. M. sharp each day. 
RULES. 


rhe Interstate Association's rules will govern all points not 
otherwise provided for. Special attention is called to Rule 23, 
which does not permit a shooter to open his gun in case of a 
misfire. 

No guns larger than 12-gauge allowed. 
to 8lbs. 

The standard bore of the gun is No. 12, and all contestants 
will be handicapped on that basis. Shooters using guns of 
smaller caliber must stand on the mark allotted to them. 

In order to expedite the shooting, a contestant missing three 
birds in any event, except the Grand American Handicap, must 
drop out, with the privilege of re-entering in case he has a 
chance to win any portion of the purse. In the Grand American 
Ifandicap it will be five misses out, with the same privilege. 

Shooters calling “‘no bird” before seven balls have been thrown 
at birds slow to start will be charged for same; after seven balls 
have been thrown it is “no bird” at the expense of the manage- 
ment. 

Shooters must supply themselves with “no bird” tickets, which 
can be obtained at the cashier's office. These tickets are also 
good for “byes” or tie birds. Unused “no bird” tickets are 
redeemable for cash at the cashier’s office, 

Winners of money in any event ‘must apply to the compiler of 
scores for orders on the cashier’ for the money due them. No 
money will be paid out by the cashier except on receipt of such 
an order. 

Shooters who. have rebates coming to them for birds not 
shot at must apply to the compiler of scores for rebate tickets 
which will be redeemed for cathe at the cashier’s office. fe 

Rule 9 of the Interstate Association rules, relating to the time 
limit for gathering a bird, and which permits a man to gather 
his own bird, or to send a man for it, will not apply at. this 
tournament. All birds will be retrieved by dogs, the og bein 
released the mement the bird touches the ground. ” 

All ties that are shot off will be miss-and-out,; and the 
distances contestants stand at will govern. " 
All contestants will shoot their score at the same traps, 


Weight of guns limited 
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BIRDS EXTRA. 


Birds will be extra in all events. When entering for any event 
the shooter must ‘pay for all birds called for in that event, in 
addition to the entrance fee. Money will be refunded for all 
birds not shot at on application to the compiler of scores, who 
will furnish rebate tickets that will be redeemed for cash at the 
cashier’s office. ; 


INFORMATION RELATING TO THE GRAND AMERICAN 
HANDICAP. EXCLUSIVELY. . 


The manner of shooting the Grand American Handicap this 
year (and, in fact, all events scheduled for the tournament) is 
as follows: Shooters will be called to the score in turn, shoot- 
ing their first bird at No. 1 set of traps; as soon as a shooter 
has shot,at his first bird, he passes on to No. 2 set and shoots 
at his second bird on that set; he then shoots at another bird 
on No. 3 set and passes into the building through the right 
wing, waiting until it is time for him to go out and shoot at 
his fourth, fifth and sixth birds, and so on. 

A contestant missing five birds must drop out, with the priv- 
ilege of re-entering in case he has a chance to win any portion 
of the purse. 

To facilitate shooting, and to prevent delays at Nos. 2 and 3 
sets of traps, a shooter who happens to score his fifth miss on 
either No. 1 or No. 2 set of traps must finish that round of three 
ee irrespective of the fact of his having five misses to his 
credit. 

Every shooter will be numbered, each entry being known by 
his number when called to the score. A small tag will be - 
fixed to each shooter’s back, giving his number on the snooting 
list, and also his handicap in yards. This will enable the referee 
to see at a glance if the shooter is at his right mark; and will 
also enable shooters, spectators and scorers to tell who is at 
the score by merely referring to the list of entries numbered in 
shooting order. 

Each contestant must supply himself with five “no bird” 
tickets. 

In case the Grand American Handicap entries are so numer- 
ous that it is impossible to finish in good light on April 12, the 
referees shall stop the shooting at any time they may deem it 
necessary; in this case the shooting will commence at 9 o’clock 
sharp, Ticesntien, April 13. 

Positively no entry will be taken, nor shooting up allowed, 
after the last man has shot at his second bird. 

The Interstate Association reserves the right to refuse any 
entry. 

An admission fee of 50 cents will be charged each day. 

All contestants in the Grand American Handicap will receive 
a badge, which will admit them to the Park free during the 
entire tournament. 

Any shooter who is not a contestant in the Grand American 
Handicap will have the 50 cents paid for admission refunded (at 
the cashier’s office) upon his making entry in any sweepstakes 
event. 

The comfort and convenience of the contestants, as well as 
the spectators, has been looked after carefully, inasmuch as the 
entire club house is closed in with glass front and heated through- 
out. The two wings, located within a few yards of the traps, 
will be reserved for the exclusive use of the shooters, where 
they can witness the sport when not actively engaged in it. 

The office of Compiler of Scores will again be filled by Mr. 
Edward Banks. His services the last three seasons in a similar 
capacity are a sufficient guarantee of éxcellent results on this 
occasion. Mr. Banks, also, will act as press representative. 

Conveyances will meet trains at the Elkwood Park stopping 
place and carry shooters to the club house, charging 10 cents. 
Shooters are requested to inquire what the fare will be before 
riding in the conveyances. This is necessary to avoid being im- 
ana upon by unprincipled parties. 

A warm and substantial lunch will be served each day in the 
club house for the sum of 50 cents. 

Shooters desiring meals a la carte can secure same at Elkwood 
Inn. 

Contestants are requested to make sure that their guns are not 
over 8lbs. in weight, as all guns will be weighed at the score. 

An official record will be made of the make of gun, kind of 
powder, shot and shell used by each contestant. This record 
will be compiled by an official appointed for the purpose, and 
contestants will be required to furnish such information as is 
necessary. 

The association reserves the right to select two cartridges from 
each contestant (to test the same for proper loading), the selec- 
tion to be made, at any time, from those of a shooter at the 
score. 

Bank checks, drafts or bills of exchange will not be received 
at the cashier’s office in payment for balance due on _ entries, 
nor will any check, draft or bill of exchange be cashed during 
the tournament. This rule will be strictly pes alls | 

The locker arrangement will be entirely different from that of 
former years. A new office has been created—Locker Office—the 
duties of the official in charge being somewhat similar to that 
of a hotel clerk. 

Lockers will be rented to those who desire them at the rate 
of 50 cents per man for the week’s shooting, three contestants to 
each locker. These lockers are amply sufficient to accommodate 
the belongings of three shoters, and no two lockers have the 
same key, there being seventy-five lockers all told. Each appli- 
cant will required to deposit $1, of which amount 60 cents will 
be refunded on return of the key check when through with the 
locker. . 

Any three contestants who desire to be assigned the same 
locker can have one reserved for them in advance by making 
application to the Manager, Elmer E. Shaner, 122 Diamond Mar 
ket, Pittsburg, Pa. 

It is requested that entries for the Grand American Handicap 
be made in ample time to permit the sending of receipt and 
admission badge, and for same to reach the maker of the entry 
prior to his departure for Elkwood Park. Should entries be 
received so late- that it will be impossible to reach the maker 
of the entry, by mail, until after Saturday, April 8, receipt and 
admission badge will not be sent. Therefore, shooters who 
make late entry, and do not receive receipt and admission badge, 
will be required to pay 50 cents admission to Elkwood Park, 
which will be refunded on calling at the cashier’s office and ap- 
plying for receipt, admission badge and rebate ticket covering 
the amount paid at the gate. 

All entries made must be accompanied by the maker’s full name 
and address, which will be withheld from publication if desired, 
and “shooting name” only will be used. 

Guns, ammunition, etc., forwarded by express should be pre 

aid, par sent care of Daly & Chanfrau, Elkwood Park, Long 

ranch, . 

Ali consignments forwarded via the Adams Express Co. will 


be delivered at Elkwood Park without an extra charge from ~ 


Long Branch. 

For the convenience of shooters who desire to return goods 
by express, the Adams Express Co. will open a branch office 
at Elkwood Park on April 13, 14 and 15. 

When making an entry by mail, remittances covering amount 
of forfeit ($10) should be made by bank check, draft, post-office 
money order, express money order or registered letter. 

Regular entries close April 4, and will be received at the New 
York office, Edward Banks, Secretary-Treasurer, 318 Broadway, 


New York, N. Y. 


Special Announcement. 


At a meeting of the Interstate Association, “held at Madison 
seume Garden, Jan. 17, 1899, the following resolution was intro- 
uced: 

“That all paid representatives, whether paid in shells, guns, 
money, or otherwise, and all those connected in any way with 
companies manufacturing guns, shot, shells, powder, targets 
and traps shall be barred from participating in sweepstakes 
and purses, but will be perfectly welcome to shoot for targets 
only and display their goods. The decision as to who such 
paid men are to be left at all times to the manager, whose de- 
cision shall be final. 

“Resolved, That the foregoing does not apply in any way to the 
Grand American Handicap tournament.” 

Address all communications relating to inanimate target tourna- 
ments to the manager’s home address, Elmer E. aner, 122 
Diamond Market, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Headquarters for sportsmen who desire to stop in New York 
will be the Astor House, Broadway, Barclay and Vesey streets. 


The shoot of the Pawling Gun Club, which was to be held on 
Feb. 13, is postponed to March 25, which is also the first club 
shoot of the season of 1899. The same programme is offered. 
and in addition the Pawling Rod and Gun Club cash handicap; 
open to all; twenty-five targets; 50 cents entrance; high man to 
win. Handicaps arranged before the event is shot, but not an- 
nounced until afterward. Ties shot off at twenty-five targets, 
same handicap. aot ig 





‘ president © cup, 100 target 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Sportsmen’s Association Tournament Programme. 


Tue programme of the inanimate target 
given in connection with the S men’s Show, under the aus- 

ices of the National Sportsmen’s Association, in Madi 
Garden, New York City, March 2 to 15, 1899 (Sundays peaggsee), 
is now ready for distribution. J. A. H. Dre Secretary-Treas- 
urer and General Manager, 280 Broadway, N. Y. The members 
of the committee are. Messrs. Elmer E. Shaner, chairman; Ed- 
ward Banks, secretary; Wm. M. (U. M. C.) Thomas and Ber-- 
nard Waters. 

Special Notice—For $2 any ee may become a member 
of the National Sportsmen’s Association, membership entitling 
him to free admission to the Sportsmen’s Show. embershi 
card is a season ticket. Address Sportsmen’s Association, 280 
Broadway, N. Y. 

The management of the National Sportsmen’s Association, in 
deciding to hold an inanimate target tournament, in connection 
with its Annual Sportsmen’s Show, March 2 to 15, 1899, hit upon 
something entirely new and startling in the line of attractions. 
When first suggested, the scheme did not seem at all practical, 
but later developments have proved the feasibility of the plan. 

Madison Square Garden is covered with an ample roof-tree, and 
on that roof-tree the tournament will be held on the dates aboye 
mentioned. There is ample room for a single set of traps, ar- 
ranged in the regulation manner, and throwing a good target, 
fully up to the requirements as laid down in the rules govern- 
ing target shooting. 

All competitions decided at this tournament will be under the 
direction of Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, whose well-known ability in 
the management of tournaments is a guarantee that the several 
competitions arranged for the occasion will be well, smoothly 
and successfully carried out. Mr. Shaner will be assisted by a 
corps of aides, who have been specially selected by him for their 
fitness to help in such matters. 

The hours of shooting will be from 11 A. M. to 5 P. M. on 
each day during the two weeks that the Sportsmen’s Show is 
open to the public, Sundays excepted. The six hours per day 
during which the traps are open for competitions have been 
divided by the management into three equal portions of two 
hours, each of these portions being set apart for the decision 
of some particular feature on the programme. 

The Continuous Match, 11 A. . to 1 P. M. each day.—This 
match is a new departure in the annals of trap-shooting. In this 
event re-entries are unlimited, four prizes being donated by the 
National Sportsmen’s Association to the four men making the 
four longest runs of consecutive breaks made in this competi- 
tion. No man can win more than one of the above four prizes. 

All targets thrown at unknown angles. 

No run of consecutive breaks made in any other competition 
will be allowed to count for prizes in the Continuous Match. 

In addition to the above four prizes, the management will 
donate each day a prize to the shooter making the longest run 
of consecutive breaks on that day inthis competition. 

ene fee, 50 cents, in addition to) cost of targets at 144 cents 
each. 

Re-entries unlimited. 

Sportsmen’s Association Championship, 1 P. M. to 3 P. M. 
Each Day.—Conditions, 100 targets, unknown angles, entrance 
50 cents, in addition to cost of targets at 1% cents each. Re- 
entries unlimited. 

From Thursday, March 2, until Tuesday, March 14, inclusive, 
the traps will be open from 1 to 3 P. M. for shooters to qualify 
for the final round in the Championship Contest, which will 
take yp on Wednesday, March 15. The conditions of the final 
round will be 100 targets per man, unknown angles, entrance 
price of targets at 1% cents each. 

Those eligible to compete in the final round of the Champion- 
ship Contest will be the twenty-five shooters having the twenty- 
five highest totals made in the previous “‘qualifying rounds” shot 
on any of the a days of the tournament. 

No shooter can qualify with more than one score, that score 
being the highest made Ly him in the “qualifying rounds.” 

As re-entries for the qualifying rounds are unlimited, any 
shooter can, during the ealltyin rounds, try to better any record 
made by him in previous rounds. 

Prizes.—To the winner in the final round of the Championship 
Contest will be donated a handsome trophy, emblematic of the 
Sportsmen’s Association Championship. his trophy will become 
the property of the winner. 

To the shooter making the second highest score in the Cham- 
pionship Contest will be donated a gold medal. . 

To the shooter making the third fighest score in the Cham- 
pionship Contest will be donated a silver medal. 

To the shooter making the fourth highest score in the Cham- 
pionship Contest will be donated a bronze medal. « 

In addition to the above prizes, the management will donate 
a prize each day to the shooter making the highest score in the 
qualifying rounds shot on that day. 

Sweepstakes and Special Matches, 3 to 5 P. M. Each Day.— 
From 3 to 5 P. M. each day the traps will be open for sweep- 
stake shooting, special matches, or for competitions for special 
prizes as may be decided upon by the management. . 

No programme will be definitely arranged for this portion of 
the tournament, but the programme for the following day will 
be posted up the previous afternoon on the bulletin board de- 
voted specially to announcements in connection with this tour- 
nament. 

Intending contestants can ship guns and shells in care of Mr. 
James C. Young, Madison Square Garden, New York City. 


Boston Gun Club. 


WeLLincton, Mass., Feb. 17.—The execrable weather of Wed- 
nesday, Feb. 8, rendered shooting quite out of the question, so 
the oston Gun Club was forced to submit, and the eighth 
prize shoot passed without a single score being entered in the 
prize match. The following Wednesday, Feb. 15, afforded another 
example of the weather’s vagaries, for the terrible storm of Mon- 
day had left its mark at Wellington, as in other places, and the 
trapping of targets was accomplished under difficulties. Shoot- 
ing also, if we may judge by the scores, for with two exceptions 
they were decidedly off the irregularities of traps and pulls 
hardly seemed to affect Mr. Gordon, who emerged from the 
afternoon’s trials and tribulations with a clean 80 per cent. Like- 
wise Mr. Woodruff, who had scarcely less. Such records but 
serve to emphasize the downfall of others who allow minor de- 
tails to worry and perplex when they should be attending strictly 
to business. Scores complete: 


tournament, to be 





Events: 12345678 $1011 

Targets: 10 10 8p 10 10 5 3p 10 10 10 10 
PRE (OE. cvenewdsccbovensencvssstene 10 7 99429889 
ORRIDEE, © BBs xosc0ss ccvcccvccciocsobes BSS SS 
CNEL ED sccsnctotsunetvesvnesdesbe OO BoD is eats. by sree 
MU ED. wiccbnobedvésvevossecpedes 4.433 ¢3-3.. 
DEEN, BO Scccdesocboasesivebsvoneu 64561145656 
Lund, 1 ..cccce ee oS of Se ee 
Perry, 16 ...... Bade D oe Scop fbr es Se os 
Woodruff, 17 .. 7529489 
A Seer 24168 6.. 
Williams, 15 . aoe 2 82 
TEOREG, BA cccccccsccccvcovccccscescese 66 be be e200 de 06 00 bb 0s 6 


Events 1, 4, 5, 8, 10, and 11, known angles; 2, 6, and 9, un- 
known; 3.and 7, pairs. 
Merchandise match, 21 targets—10 known, 5 unknown ‘and 3 








airs: 

Heeden. 17 O1lli—4_—ss« «10 10—-2—15 

Woodruff, 17 lll1—5 = 10 © 10—-2—14 

Williams, 15 01010-2 +10 10 00—2— 9 

WOMEN, (ED ccssecsece 111003 400 10 11—-3—- 7 

Sees TE gw cuseewes ed 01000—1 00 00 10—1—7 

Massey, We. .tsccbesee od 011114 10 00 00—1— 7 
Team match, 40 targets—10 known and 10 unknown; distance 

handicap: 

Gordon 

Woodruff 

Blaney 

Young ... 

Williams 

Miskay 


The Warwick Gun Club will hold a Washington’s Birthday 
shoot on Feb. 22. There are eight events, calling for 125 targets, 
with a total entrance fee of $5.75. Extra events to suit the wishes 
of visitors if time permits. Tar are included in all events. 
Lunch and coffee on the groun The shoot takes place rain 
or shine, blizzard or calm. There will be two individual races 
also. One for the E. C. cup, 100 tar, between W. S. Lines, 
the holder, and A. W. Edsall], enger. The other for the 

s, between J. M. Servin, holder, and 
Welling, challenger. Shooters are cordially invited. John 


B. Rogers, Manager, Warwick, N. Y. 


ison Square © 


(Fes. 25, 1899. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


Belvidere Gun Club. 


Belvidere, N. J., Feb. 11.—At the live-bird shoot of the Bel- 
videre Gun Club, in the event at 10 live birds, 28yds. rise, 60yds. 
boundary, $2 entrance, G. Bordeman killed 9 straight: 





acédipase 222112222—9 G McMurtrie.........10111200 —5 
..-.000120011—4 E Mountnout........ 10011111 —6 
eee 01010120 —4 H Bordeman.........00000020 —1 

pe heebeecsnscet 12001200 —4 


Boiling Springs Gun Club. 


Rutherford, N. J., Feb. 11.—The weather was exceedingly wintry, 
which no doubt cut down the attendance of shooters at the club 
shoot of the Boiling Springs Gun Club to-day. The scores made 
in the main event are as follows: 


SURRED ppagches voccreus dadteapabureses 1100100101011010001110000—11 
1011110111001111001101010—16—27 
H Money .......- ipsebpasboshenebneey 0111110111111101111101111—21_* 
1111111111110111110001111—21—42 
PE an ade vacctgetissvdens Optecbace 1011011110011010010011110—15 
0111101111110111101110111—20—35 
De PORIIND niin sini nk cio cndenestibsoed 1011101110100101110000110—14 
1100111110100010000111010—13—27 
WRN Sbuiisiee cies be daetn 52 shehesde% 0111110101001110101001111—16 
0111111001111101001110011—17—33 
Ee INE a inns oes sccacevecensesede’ 1011111010111111110010101—18 
1901111011011001111110000-—15—33 
COE EIMIOT, onic ss estaerest scene staczen 0111111011101111111001010—18 


1111111111111111101111111—24—42 
W. H. Huck, Sec’y. 








Answers to Correspondents. 





No notice taken of anonymous communications. 





Princeton, N. J.—What model and what caliber of Colt’s re- 
volver is most in use among Western men? Also what length 
of barrel? Ans. The large model, .44 and .45, single action 
mostly, although there is now a limited fancy for smaller models 
of .38 to .45, which can be carried in the pocket. 


R. H. A., Alberta, N. W. T.—1. The breeders of barzois pre- 
sumably breed for their own private use, as they are modest 
advertisers." We regret that we cannot furnish the information. 
2. According to the Massachusetts Rifle Association’s rules, the 
standard American target, full size, having an 8in. bullseye, is 
used at S0yds.; the same, half-size—that is, 4in. bullseye—at 
30yds.; one-quarter size—2in. bullseye—at 20yds>; and in the 
same ratio-of reduction at lesser ranges. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
A Defense of Militarism. 


BY A PROMINENT GERMAN AUTHORITY. 


Prof. Gustav F. Jaeger, whose name has become familiar to 
the civilized world by his ‘“woolen-wear theory,’ recently de- 
livered a public lecture at Stuttgart on the results and benefits 
of. militarism. In his- opinion Germany’s army system, in its 
growing scientific development, is the principal basis of her 
immense economic evolution and expansion. Through the nation’s 
military education the health of the people has been steadily 
improving, thus creating a “live capital’ that cannot commen- 
surately be acquired or represented by mere accumulation of 
dead coin. * * * 

As to the sanitary effects’ of militarism he proves his theory 
by statistics drawn hon the health reports of the German army. 
During the three years’ service in the army, which is recruited 
from the whole of the people without distinction, the third year’s 

idiers presented the most favorable conditions of health and 

ciency, not only in the active service, but also: as forming 
the best physical and mental preparation for civil life, enterprise 
and success, a result not attainable, or at least never yet pro- 
duced by any other system of education in public schools or 
academies of learning. A militarily trained person is endowed 
with a physical and mental equipment far superior to that of the 
“State school cripple,’”’ whose brain is battered by indigested 
book learning, and whose nerves are neutralized by the unhealthy 
atmosphere of the recitation room and the senseless system of an 
education which forgets the old rule that we ought to “learn 
for life, not for the school.” In the annual maneuvers of German 
reserve and national guard forces Dr. Jaeger discovers a national 
health factor that no sanitary regulations, public or private, are 
able to produce. German military training alone supplies a 
nation with the necessary living capital for future growth.— 
Baltimore Sun, Jan. 31, 1999. 








Old Point Comfort, Richmond and Washington. 


NEXT SIX-DAY TOUR VIA PENNSYBVANIA RAILROAD, 


Tue second of the present series of personally conducted tours 
to Old Point Comfort, Richmond and Washington via the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad will leave New York and Philadelphia on Sat- 
urday, Feb. 25. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals en route in both di- 
rections, transfers of passengers and baggage, hotel accommoda- 
tions at Old Point Pome Richmond and Washjngton, and 
carriage ride about Richmond—in fact, every necessary expense 
for a period of six days—will be sold at rate of $34 from New 
York, Brooklyn and Newark; $32.50 from Trenton; $31 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other stations. 


OLD POINT COMFORT ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including luncheon on goin 
trip, one and three-fourths days’ board at that place, and goo 
to return direct by regular trains within six days, will be sold 
in connection with this tour at rate of $15 from New York; $13.50 
from Trenton; $12.50 from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates 
from other points. : 

For itineraries and full information apply to Ticket Agents; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; Broad street, 
Newark, a or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.—Adv. 





Waterproof Hunting Boots. 


Tue waterproof boots and shoes made by Messrs. M. A. Smith 
& Co., of 25-25 N. Thirteenth street, Philadelphia, have won a high 
reputation among practical field sportsmen and anglers, because 
of their good qualities and experience-proved serviceability. Some 

eople have a notion that the more hardships they go through 
in the field the more good they get out of it; and again others, 
wiser in their day wal generation, wear the Smith Ideal shoes 
and go dry shod. 





Postal Information. 


Tuere is a Coatesville in Indiana, Shirtzville in Denese, 
Hattville in Ontario, Shoe Cove in Newfoundland, Stockington 
in New Jersey, Yellowbreeches in Pennsylvania. 


More people are binding their Forest ann Streams than ever 

re. Are you binding yours? See advertisement of 40-cent 

binders. It’s astonishing what a library Forest anp Srream 
make up. 


The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. are the largest 
publishers and importers in America of Books on Out- 
door Sports. Their illustrated descriptive catalogue 
will be sent free on request. 


